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THK  IDEA  OF  JUSTICE  IN  PLATO’S  “  REPUBLIC.” 

BY  P.\UL  SIIOREY,  PH.D. 

The  essential  significance  for  modern  ethics  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  justice  embodied  in  the  ”  Republic”  can  be  stated  in  a 
brief  paper  only  by  a  resolute  disregard  of  all  the  irrelevancies 
with  which  unscholarly  philosophy  and  unphilosophic  scholar¬ 
ship  have  encumbered  the  study  of  Plato’s  masterpiece.  In 
the  finished  texture  of  the  completed  design,  analysis  distin¬ 
guishes  three  separate  .strands  of  thought  which,  in  our 
clumsy  and  composite  modern  speech,  we  may  call  the 
dialectical,  the  psychological,  and  the  .sociological.  Men  who 
have  rai-sed  themselves  above  the  merely  animal  existence  and 
gained  a  clear  prospect  over  their  being’s  whole,  will  always 
strive  to  introduce  order,  system,  and  definition  among  their 
experiences  and  ideas ;  to  know  themselves  and  the  inmost 
spring  of  action  that  determine  individual  weal  or  woe;  and 
to  conceive,  portray,  and  bring  about  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  All  the  circumstances  of  Plato’s  life  conspired  to  in¬ 
tensify  in  him  the.se  natural  impulses  of  thoughtful  and  ardent 
souls.  The  Greeks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before 
Christ  found  in  their  mythologies,  their  epic,  lyric,  and  dra¬ 
matic  poetr>%  in  their  atomistic  and  pantheistic  philosophies 
of  evolution,  and  in  their  marvellously  diversified  political, 
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economic,  and  social  life,  the  germs  at  least  of  nearly  all  the 
ideas  that  burden  the  more  complex  modern  mind.  But  they 
lacked  the  formal  logic  and  ethic,  the  historic  jurisprudence, 
the  body  of  precisely  registered  observations  of  nature,  the 
hierarchy  of  the  physical  sciences, — all  the  machinery  of 
sy.stem  and  classification  whereby  the  modern  world  maintains 
a  semblance  of  order  among  its  far-reaching  conceptions. 
And,  after  a  generation  or  two  of  super-subtle  and  seemingly 
fruitless  logomachies,  they  were  partially  redeemed  from 
utter  confusion  only  by  the  development  of  the  cross-examin¬ 
ing  elcnchus  of  Socrates  into  the  dialectic  of  Plato  and  the 
formal  logic  of  Ari.stotle.  In  ethics  and  religion  a  like 
anarchy  prevailed.  Use  and  wont  and  ancestral  tradition  were 
no  longer  accepted  as  sufficient  guides  of  life.  The  old 
religions  were  fast  dissolving  under  a  criticism  that  was  .scep¬ 
tical  without  being  philosophic  or  serious.  They  were  main¬ 
tained  only  in  the  interests  of  a  superstitious  priestcraft, 
strikingly'  similar  to  that  against  which  Luther  rose  in  revolt, 
and  less  dangerous  to  civilization  only  becau.se  it  was  less 
strongly  organized.  The  interpretation  of  the  profounder 
religious  meanings  of  Greek  mythology  by  the  "  imaginative 
reason,”  which  Matthew  Arnold  finds  in  the  great  Attic  poets 
of  the  time,  could  influence  only  a  few.  And  when  a  Socrates 
and  a  Plato  looked  forth  to  moralize  upon  the  world  which 
Aristophanes  flouted  and  Thucydides  depicted  with  pitiless 
cynical  analysis,  they  were  confronted  by  the  problem  of  a 
large  body  of  opinion,  real  or  feigned,  which  denied  to 
virtuous  or  moral  action  any  sanction  save  the  purely  e.xternal 
ones  of  arbitrary  human  convention.  Such  scepticism  could 
be  impressively  combated  by  eloquent  enforcements  of  the 
ethical  religion  of  the  choru.ses  of  zEschylus  and  Sophocles 
and  the  odes  of  Pindar,  and  this  is  .sometimes  the  way  in 
which  Plato  confronts  it ;  but  it  can  be  fairly  met  and  confuted 
only  by  one  who  turns  an  inquiring  analytic  gaze  inward  on 
the  soul  of  man  and  finds  there  the  chief  sanction  of  moral 
conduct,  in  that  intimate  unity  and  interdependence  of  all  the 
faculties  whereby  moral  failure  inevitably  entails  its  own 
sufficient  punishment.  Lastly,  the  Greece  of  Plato’s  time, 
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though  at  the  acme  of  intellectual  and  artistic  achievement, 
was  socially  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  The  heritage  of 
Greek  thought,  art,  and  literature  was  secure,  but  Greek 
society  itself  was  wasting  with  inward  rot  and  breaking  up 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  an  outer  barbarian  world  which 
it  w.as  powerless  either  to  assimilate  or  repel.  It  was  not  for 
Plato  to  “  forecast  the  years  and  find  in  loss  the  gain  to 
match.”  It  was  not  for  him  to  anticipate  the  altered  social 
conditions  of  a  future  separated  from  him  by  two  thousand 
years  of  painful  development,  and  to  foresee  the  vast  republics 
that  would  be  made  possible  by  representative  government 
and  steam.  It  was  his  task,  within  the  limits  of  Greek  con¬ 
ditions,  to  oppose  to  the  Athens  of  Lais  and  Eubulus  and  the 
Sparta  of  Phoebidas  and  Cleombrotus  his  dream  of  an  ideal 
city,  leaving  it  to  po.sterity'  to  distinguish  between  the  per¬ 
manent  human  significance  of  his  picture  and  its  perishable 
and  narrow,  though  e.xquisitely'  beautiful,  Hellenic  frame. 

An  ardent  and  active  mind  suffuses  all  its  aims  in  a  common 
emotion  and  links  together  all  its  thoughts  by  subtle  dialec¬ 
tical  bonds.  And  where  our  analysis  distinguishes  problems 
of  ethics,  psychology',  and  sociology,  Plato,  poet,  philosopher, 
and  artist,  found  but  a  single  thought  with  diverse  aspects. 
His  aristocratic  soul  was  reluctant  to  admit  the  possible 
divorce  between  supreme  intellectual  force  and  supreme  moral 
worth,  to  which  a  longer  experience  of  disillusionment  and 
the  blessing  pronounced  upon  the  poor  in  spirit  have  half  rec¬ 
onciled  the  modern  world.  The  predominance  in  the  soul 
of  clear-eyed  conscious  reason  was  to  be  united  in  his  perfect 
man,  as  it  was  in  his  teacher,  Socrates,  with  absolute 
moral  self-control  and  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  inherent 
p.sychological  impossibility  of  building  up  effective  unity  of 
life  and  happiness  upon  a  foundation  of  wrong-doing.  And 
his  social  ideal  was  a  state  whose  in.stitutions,  laws,  schools, 
and  churches  should  all  conspire  to  the  production  of  this 
harmonious  type  of  character  under  the  direction  of  statesmen 
trained  in  the  best  scientific  culture  of  the  age. 

It  is  by  no  mere  literary  artifice  or  accident,  then,  that  the 
“  Republic”  opens  with  a  dramatic  picture  of  an  Athenian 
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logomachy,  concerning  the  conceptions  of  justice  popularized 
by  the  gnomic  poets  and  moralists ;  rises  to  the  problem  of 
the  intrinsic  operation  of  righteousness  as  an  indwelling  power 
in  the  indiv’idual  soul,  and  passes  on  to  solve  the  problem  by 
an  elaborate  working  out  of  the  analogies  implied  in  the 
biological  metaphor  of  the  social  organism.  No  great  moral 
problem  can  be  adequately  stated  by  men  who  hack  the 
dialectical  skill  to  frame  and  test  definitions;  nor  followed 
far  without  transcending  mere  verbal  formulas  and  taking  us 
into  the  inner  laboratories  of  thought  and  motive ;  nor  finally 
solved  save  by  study  of  the  interrelations  of  the  individual 
life  and  that  larger  social  life  of  which  it  is  literally  and  not 
figuratively  a  part.  This  is  the  unity  that  for  Plato  and  for 
appreciative  readers  binds  together  the  seemingly  disparate 
elements  of  his  masterpiece.  And  those  who  grasp  this 
central  thought  of  the  “  Republic”  will  pass  lightly  over  the 
misconceptions  involved  in  current  criticisms.  Grote’s  per¬ 
sistently-urged  objection  that  the  “  Republic”  nowhere  offers 
us  the  final  and  formal  definitions  of  moral  terms  demanded 
of  the  sophists  by  Socrates  in  the  tentative  dramatic  dialogues, 
will  carry  weight  only  with  those  who  believe  that  a  great 
ethical  problem  can  be  exhaustively  stated  in  a  formula,  or 
who  fail  to  perceive  that  Plato,  for  all  his  insistence  on  the 
dialectical  necessity  of  definition  and  division,  was  quite  as 
well  aware  of  the  purely  instrumental  and  relative  value  of 
definitions  as  his  great  modern  disciple,  John  Stuart  Mill. 
De  Quincey’s  crude  analysis  of  the  legislation  of  the  “  Repub¬ 
lic,”  as  if  it  were  a  bill  on  its  way  through  Parliament,  needs 
no  examination  in  an  age  which  has  acquired  the  historic 
sense.  Herbert  Spencer’s  ponderous  demon.stration  that,  with 
the  aid  of  Huxley  and  Carpenter,  he  can  find  analogies  between 
the  body  politic  and  the  physiological  body,  in  comparison 
with  which  those  of  Plato  are  mere  child’s  play  is — very 
funny.  German  profes.sors,  who  find  the  “  Republic”  wanting 
in  philosophic  and  artistic  unity,  and  who  dissect  it  into  a 
number  of  detached  and  heterogeneous  compositions  which 
they  suppose  to  have  been  artificially  pieced  together  by  an 
afier-thought,  must  be  left  to  perish  in  their  sins.  Less  in- 
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genious  readers  will  feel  no  breach  of  continuity  as  they  pass 
from  scene  to  scene,  but  only  the  cumulative  impression 
produced  by  the  evolution  of  one  central  thought  in  many 
aspects  and  in  successively  heightened  stages  of  reflection. 

The  tentative  discussion  of  popular  definitions  of  justice  in 
the  first  book  shows  us,  far  more  clearly  than  any  abstract  his¬ 
torical  analysis,  the  state  of  ethical  thought  in  the  Athens  of  the 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  into  prominence  the  ethical 
scepticism  that  it  was  Plato’s  chief  endeavor  to  combat, — the 
doctrine  of  Callicles  in  the  “  Gorgias,”  the  creed  of  the  clever 
materialists  in  the  “  Laws,”  the  formula  of  the  surviv'al  of  the 
fittest,  interpreted  to  mean  might  makes  right,  the  theory  that 
moral  laws  are  an  arbitrary  convention  of  the  many  weak 
against  the  few  strong,  and  that  “  Nature’s  darlings — the  great, 
the  strong,  and  the  beautiful — are  not  children  of  our  law.” 
Thrasymachus,  the  dramatic  representative  of  this  view,  is 
easily  confounded  by  Socrates’s  superior  dialectic  as  he  would 
have  been  in  reality.  But  when  modern  scientific  thinkers, 
who  have  been  taught  to  regard  Plato  as  an  irrational  in- 
tuitionalist,  point  out  that  many  of  these  arguments  are  like 
those  of  the  “  Gorgias,”  purely  verbal,  and  attempt  to  correct 
the  answers  of  the  sophist,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  Plato 
himself  attributed  only  a  dramatic  significance  to  this  pre¬ 
liminary  logical  fencing.  Plato  was  well  aware  that  more 
than  captious^dialectic  is  required  to  convince  men  that 
morality  is  of  the  nature  of  things,  as  is  shown  by  his  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  problem  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
book.  In  this  passage,  which  has  been  justly  called  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  Plato’s  fairness  of  mind,  are  set  out  with  matchless 
force  all  those  doubts  of  the  e.xistence  of  a  disinterested 
morality  which  have  in  every  age  been  loudly  voiced  by  some 
Thucydides,  Machiavelli,  La  Rochefoucauld,  or  Mandeville, 
and  which  at  moments  find  a  traitorous  echo  in  the  uncon¬ 
fessed  thoughts  of  all  of  us,  making  us  wonder  like  Renan, 
though  we  may  not  venture  to  say  it,  whether  to  be  virtuous 
is  not  indeed  to  be  a  dupe.  Will  the  just  man  if  he  has  the 
ring  of  Gyges  to  hide  or  the  barefaced  power  to  avouch  the 
gratification  of  his  lusts  still  abstain?  Will  the  pure  abbess, 
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locked  in  the  cell  with  her  lover  on  the  eve  of  the  summons 
to  the  guillotine,  remain  pure?  Is  it  true,  as  Kmerson  says, 
that  we  never  speak  of  crime  as  lightly  as  we  think  ?  In  the 
Athens  of  Critias  and  Antiphon,  Plato’s  ears,  as  he  says,  had 
been  ringing  with  the  catchwords  of  sceptics  of  this  kind. 
He  here  presents  the  strongest  statement  of  their  case  in 
literature  and  then  bends  all  his  powers  to  answering  them. 
It  is  a  task,  says  Ari.stotle,  to  harmonize  the  good  of  the  one 
with  the  good  of  the  many.  This  task  Plato  undertakes  by 
showing  the  psychological  sanction  in  the  individual  .soul  of 
the  conduct  required  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Even  the 
most  logical  of  modern  utilitarians — a  Mill  or  a  Morley — are 
wont  to  evade  this  difficulty  by  eloquent  declamation.  Hut 
Plato  cherishes  no  illusions  on  this  score:  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  he  substantially  .says  in  the  “  Laws,” 
cannot  be  the  direct  and  proximate  motive  of  any  human 
action.  The  elaborate  account  (in  the  second  and  third  books) 
of  the  genesis  of  a  typical  state  and  its  transfiguration  by  music, 
gymnastic,  and  dialectic  into  an  ideal  Hellenic  state,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  subordinated  to  the  solution  of  this  ethical  problem. 

This  state  is  generated  in  theory  by  the  inability  of  isolated 
man  to  supply  his  wants,  and  its  fundamental  principle  is  a 
division  and  co-ordination  of  labor  that  will  enable  a  small 
society  to  provide  for  the  prime  necessities  of  a  simple  civili¬ 
zation.  This  “  necessary”  state,  which  is  perhaps  in  part  a 
satire  on  contemporary'  Rousseaus,  is  then  enlarged  into  a 
fully-developed  Greek  city  by'  what  Herbert  Spencer  would 
call  the  ”  multiplication  of  effects.”  Plato  is  not  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  that  support  the  patriarchal  theory  of  the  origin 
of  society.  The  essence  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  that 
topic  from  Aristotle  to  Sir  Henry'  Maine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
‘‘  Laws.”  Hut  the  special  object  of  the  “  Republic”  makes  it  more 
convenient  to  take  the  individual  than  the  family  for  the  social 
unit.  The  economic  division  of  labor,  out  of  which  the 
primitive  state  is  suppo.sed  to  grow,  is  introduced  in  symbolic 
anticipation  of  the  separation  in  an  ideal  society  of  the  three 
typical  functions  of  war,  government,  and  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  generally.  These  three  functions  or  classes  in  the  .state 
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arc  compared  to  the  appetites,  the  active  emotions,  and  the 
reason  in  man.  And  by  subtle  artifices  of  style  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  which  can  be  felt  only  in  the  original,  the  reader 
is  brought  to  conceive  of  the  social  organism  as  one  monster 
man  or  leviathan,  whose  sensuous  appetites  are  the  unruly 
mechanic  mob,  whose  disciplined  emotions  are  the  trained  force 
that  checks  rebellion  within  and  guards  against  invasion  from 
without,  and  whose  reason  is  the  philosophic  statesmanship 
that  directs  each  and  all  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  While 
conversely  the  individual  man  is  pictured  as  a  biological 
colony  of  passions  and  appetites  which  “  swarm  like  worms 
within  our  living  clay,” — a  curious  compound  of  beast  and 
man  which  can  attain  real  unity  and  personality  only  by  the 
conscious  domination  of  the  monarchical  reason. 

The  discussion  begins  with  the  temperament  and  training  of 
tlie  guardian  or  military  class,  .symbolizing  the  discipline  of  the 
emotions  with  reference  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  primary 
appetites  on  which  the  more  prosaic  “  Laws”  insist  as  the 
first  .stage  of  ethical  culture.  With  Plato’s  special  justification 
of  the  parallel  between  man  and  state,  and  his  condemnation 
of  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  a  popular  education 
founded  on  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  are  not  directly  concerned. 
Modern  critics  object  to  Plato’s  coercive  assimilation  of  the 
social  to  the  individual  organism.  But  an  illustrative  meta¬ 
phor  can  hardly  be  detached  from  its  context  and  tested  in 
this  literal  fashion.  It  is  worth  just  what  the  literary  skill  of 
its  inventor  can  make  of  it.  We  must  also  pass  over  the 
metaphysical  and  scientific  inquiries  that  open  up  when  a 
selected  few  of  the  guardians  are  trained  for  the  special  func¬ 
tion  of  government  by  the  higher  philosophic  education  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  dialectic.  When  the  parallel  be¬ 
tween  man  and  state  has  been  worked  out,  the  definition  of 
justice  easily  detaches  itself;  but,  as  often  happens,  the  formula 
when  won  is  less  significant  than  was  anticipated  during  the 
.search.  Of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (which  were  first  distinctly 
enumerated  here  and  thence  passed  through  Cicero’s  “  Offices” 
into  ethical  text-book.s)  wisdom  is  typified  by  the  rulers, 
courage  by  the  soldiers,  and  temperance  partly  by  the  self- 
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control  and  voluntary'  subordinatioA  of  the  producers,  and 
partly  by  the  self-knowledge  of  the  entire  society  which  leads 
to  the  self-limitation  of  each  class  to  its  own  functions.  In 
this  second  aspect  the  subjective  virtue  temperance  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  its  active  and  objective  correlate  justice, 
which  is  the  original  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  applied 
to  prevent  any  class  from  trenching  on  the  domain  of  the 
others. 

Plato  has  often  been  claimed  by  the  socialists,  and,  speaking 
generally,  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that  the  political  justice 
of  Plato  is  dignity  and  power  in  proportion  to  ability,  and 
remuneration  (in  part)  according  to  need.  But  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  require  many  qualifications.  Plato’s  socialism 
has  little  in  common  with  the  ‘‘  equal  division  of  unequal 
earnings”  of  the  moderns.  Nor  is  his  social  ideal  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  bourgeois  class  to  the 
proletariat.  The  communistic  prescriptions  of  the  “  Republic” 
relate  only  to  the  military  and  governing  classes,  and  their 
object  is  partly  to  facilitate  the  necessary  discipline  of  those 
classes,  and  partly  to  preserve  their  members  from  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  oppress  the  producers  to  which  private  property  and 
selfish  interests  would  expo.se  them.  But  there  are  no  special 
provisions  for  interference  with  the  natural  laws  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  within  the  producing 
class,  though  the  imposition  of  such  restrictions  would 
always  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  rulers.  Plato  would  have 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  modern  feeling  that  the  good 
things  of  this  world  ought  to  be  distributed  equally.  If  he  de¬ 
manded  equality  it  was  because  the  e.xtremes  of  inequality, 
extreme  poverty  and  extreme  wealth,  corrupt  the  .soul  and 
the  state,  producing  beggars  and  malefactors  at  one  e.xtreme 
and  cowardly,  sensual  tyrants  at  the  other ;  and  so  break  up 
the  unity  of  the  state  into  two  ho.stile  camps  of  rich  and  poor. 
But  the  individual’s  claim  of  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
instruments  of  sensuous  gratification  he  would  have  met  with 
austere  contempt.  When  it  is  objected  to  him  that  the 
severity  of  their  discipline  and  regimen  does  not  leave  his 
guardians  much  private  happiness,  he  answers  that  the  state 
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is  not  organized  to  secure  the  happiness  of  a  class  but  the 
good  of  the  whole^  His  real  moral  feeling  is  expressed  in  the 
declaration  that  those  who  submit  themselves  to  this  simple 
rule  of  life  may  be  happiest  after  all,  and  that  the  guardian 
who  is  misled  by  childish  conceptions  of  good  to  abuse  his 
power  for  selfish  ends  will  learn  too  late  the  profound  truth  of 
that  word  of  Hesiod,  “the  half  is  more  than  the  whole.”  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  examine  the  symbolic  conceptions  of  the 
“  Republic”  as  if  they  were  so  many  prnjetx  de  hi.  The  com¬ 
munity  of  wives  among  the  guardians  and  the  strange  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  which  have  proved  such  a 
stumbling-block  to  modern  critics,  are,  as  Schopenhauer  justly 
observes,  Plato’s  paradoxical  expression  of  an  intense  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  social  reform  of  mankind  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  purely  external  means,  but  must  be  wrought  from  within 
by  the  way  of  heredity.  What  seemed  possible  to  Plato 
within  the  limits  of  Greek  conditions  we  may  learn  from  the 
“  Laws.”  There,  after  gratifying  the  idealistic  impulse  by  the 
repeated  affirmation  that  the  perfect  society  must  be  based 
upon  a  total  abolition  of  individualism,  he  ordains  that  every 
citizen  must  own  one  of  the  equal  lots  of  land  into  which  the 
public  domain  is  apportioned  and  that  no  citizen  may  possess 
other  property  to  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  his  lot. 
Commercial  enterprise  is  checked  by  a  provision  (already  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  “  Republic”)  that  the  state  will  not  enforce  mone¬ 
tary  contracts  and  the  repayment  of  loans.  This  is  merely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  policy  on  which  modern 
states  refuse  to  enforce  aleatory  contracts.  Interference  with 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  is  limited  to  the  prescription  of  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  tending  to  bring  about  physiologically  desir¬ 
able  unions,  in  place  of  the  customary  alliances  of  vanity, 
intere.st,  or  caprice. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  objective  aspect  of  justice, 
which  preoccupies  modern  attention,  to  the  subjective  side 
with  which  Plato  was  chiefly  concerned.  (Within  the  individ¬ 
ual  soul  justice  is  an  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  faculties 
and  a  government  of  the  lower  centres  by  the  higher.  The 
just  man  is  he  whose  disciplined  emotions,  like  well-trained 
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hounds,  keep  order  among  the  unruly  crew  of  his  appetites  at 
the  bidding  of  the  shepherding  mind.  He  is  the  man 

“  Whose  even-balanced  soul, 

From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  aj^e. 

Business  could  not  make  dull  nor  passion  wild.” 

While  the  unjust  man  is  he  in  whom,  to  borrow  a  most  un- 
Platonic  formula  from  Herbert  Spencer,  “a  sudden  discharge 
sent  by  a  pain  or  annoyance  through  tho.se  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  painful  and  annoying  agencies,  is  un¬ 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  many  circum.stances  instead  of  a  single 
circumstance.”  Such  transcendental  definitions  of  justice, 

Plato  is  careful  to  affirm,  will  stand  all  vulgar  tests,  ^he 
man  whose  faculties  are  so  harmonized  will  not  be  led  astray 
by  inordinate  desire  to  lie,  steal,  or  commit  adultery ;  while 
the  man  who,  lacking  this  inner  temperamental  harmony, 
happens  to  conform  to  conventional  morality  is,  as  is  said  in 
the  “  Phaedo,"  upright  and  brave  through  fear,  and  temperate 
by  cunning  calculation  of  intemperate  lusts.^His  virtue  is  a 
counterfeit  symbol  not  redeemable  in  the  true  coin  of  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  /^nd  thus  the  que.stion  which  profits  a 
man  most,  righteouV»ess  or  unrighteousness,  would  reduce 
itself  to  the  question  whether  a  diseased  soul  is  more  desirable 
than  a  healthy,  whether  it  is  better  to  foster  the  brute  beast 
within  the  man  and  starve  out  the  humanity.^  Nevertheless, 

Plato  does  not  content  himself  with  these  impressive  analogies, 
but  passes  on  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  producing  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  man  in  whom  reason  and  the  rational  emotions  ^ 

predominate,  will  choo.se  rather  to  limit  his  appetites  than,  as  ; 

the  sophistic  ideal  of  life  would  require,  to  develop  them  and 
feed  them  fat.  For  it  is  through  the  affirmation  of  unlimited  ;i 

appetites  in  a  limited  world  that  strife  and  wrong-doing  arise 
among  men,  and  if  the  highest  individual  happiness  can  be 
procured  by  the  gratification  of  carefully-cultivated  appetite, 
no  adequate  motiv'e  for  righteousness  can  be  presented  to  an 
acute  and  powerful  intelligence. 


This  problem  is  still  the  crux  of  the  modern  utilitarian 
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etliics,  and  neither  Mill  nor  Sidgwick  has  added  much  to 
Plato’s  treatment  of  it.  We  all  feel  what  the  practical  answer 
must  be.  The  desires  that  lead  to  wrong-doing  are  essentially 
unbounded.  They  contain  no  inherent  principle  of  re.straint. 
Vet  the  nature  of  things  will  somewhere  set  them  a  limit  to 
which  each  subjective  failure  in  restraint  makes  conformity 
more  difficult.  And  such  is  the  bewildering  entanglement 
of  objective  relations,  such  the  infinite  subtlety  of  psychical 
associations,  that  even  the  most  prudentially-calculated  wrong 
act  introduces  a  painfully  discordant  note  into  the  complicated 
harmonies  of  life.  But  can  we  go  beyond  these  vague  poetical 
analogies,  or  must  we  limit  ourselves  to  Chamfort’s  saying 
that  virtue  is  “  la  place  du  bien  plutot  que  le  bien  meme”? 
Can  we  demonstrate  to  the  ethical  sceptic  the  necessary  prac¬ 
tical  unwisdom  of  injustice?  Perhaps  not,  but  a  Platonist 
will  always  be  impelled  to  try. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  ideal  state  whose  government  is 
a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  Plato  sketches,  parallel  to  the 
actual  disintegration  of  the  Hellenic  society  of  his  time,  and 
in  striking  anticipation  of  the  Roman  empire  and  nineteenth 
century  P'rance,  a  typical  process  of  degeneracy  through 
timocracy,  oligarchy,  and  ochlocracy  to  tyranny.  Were  we 
studying  the  “  Republic”  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  intere.sting  to 
dwell  on  the  wonderful  literary  skill  that  has  embodied  so 
much  suggestive  hi.storic  and  political  speculation  in  artistic 
forms,  the  beauty  of  which  will  blind  only  literal-minded 
critics  to  the  thought  they  contain.  Very  suggestive  too  are 
the  accompanying  portraits  of  individual  types, — the  “  oligar¬ 
chical”  man  whose  valor  is  hardening  into  ferocity  and  whose 
principle  of  honor  is  degenerating  into  arrogant  self-will  and 
avaricious  greed  ;  the  democratic  type  of  ”  young  Athens,” 
who  has  no  character  at  all  but  is  all  mankind’s  epitome,  and 
who  in  place  of  a  kingly  reason  to  coun,sel  and  command 
elects  a  new  ruling  passion  every  month  to  preside  over  the 
tumultuous  mob  of  his  appetites.  But  for  the  main  ethical 
argument  we  need  only  the  tyrant  city  and  the  tyrant  soul. 

Fully  to  grasp  this  argument  we  must  recall  to  mind  the 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration,  envy,  and  hatred  which  the 
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successful  tyrant  aroused  in  a  thoughtful  Greek, — feelings 
marked  at  one  extreme  by  the  standing  epithet  “  divine,” 
applied  to  absolute  rule  in  the  earlier  poets  and  Eiuripides,  and 
at  the  other  by  the  scholion  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
In  a  state  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  nineteenth  century  France 
the  orgies  of  Napoleonic  luxury  sink  into  insignificance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dangers  of  Napoleonic  policy;  but  in  the 
smaller  Greek  state  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  tyrant’s 
position  was  the  unlimited  license  it  afforded  to  unbridled  lust 
and  appetite.  The  tyranny  then  was  for  Plato  an  apt  figure 
of  the  soul  in  which  the  desires  have  thrown  off  all  restraint 
and  grasped  the  reins  of  conduct  for  themselves.  And  the 
vivid  portrayal  of  the  hell  of  suspicion  and  fear  thinly  covered 
by  the  glittering  exterior  of  the  tyrant  state  and  man — a 
picture  that  deeply  impressed  the  imagination  of  antiquity 
and  was  applied  to  C.esar  by  Cicero  and  to  Tiberius  by 
Tacitus — formed  the  most  suitable  transition  to  the  final 
ethical  demonstration  that  happine.ss  cannot  be  won  by  sub¬ 
mitting  all  things  to  desire  and  nurturing  appetite  to  such 
a  bursting  forth. 

By  way  of  proof  three  formal  arguments  are  brought  forth. 
The  first  is  the  detailed  analogy  between  the  tyrant  city  and 
the  tyrannical  type  of  soul.  The  second  is  the  ultima  ratio  of 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  utilitarianism.  Granting  that  there  are 
three  (or  more)  types  of  life,  the  life  of  sensuous  gratifications, 
of  pride  and  ambition,  and  that  of  intellect  and  virtue,  and 
that  the  follower  of  each  will  affirm  the  surpassing  happiness 
of  his  own,  the  judgment  of  the  intellectual  and  virtuous  man 
must  be  preferred  to  the  others,  because  he  alone  has  necessa¬ 
rily  had  experience  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  three.  The 
votary  of  pleasure  and  the  man  covetous  of  what  men  call 
honor  may  never  have  known  the  joys  of  severe  thought  or 
of  active  benevolence,  but  the  virtuous  philosopher  has  neces¬ 
sarily  experienced  to  some  extent  the  gratifications  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  the  satisfactions  of  pride,  and  he  alone  can  rightly 
practise  the  “  art  of  measuring”  postulated  in  the  “  Protago¬ 
ras,”  the  ”  hedoni.stic  calculus”  of  modern  ethical  theory. 
This  argument,  which  Mill  has  deigned  to  borrow,  possessed 
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for  Plato  probably  only  a  passing  dialectical  significance.  His 
ethics  are  really  based  on  the  principle  which  Schopenhauer 
learned  from  him, — the  doctrine  of  the  essential  negativity 
and  worthlessness  of  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  sense.  This 
doctrine,  which  is  scientifically  expounded  in  the  “  Philebus” 
and  briefly  resumed  in  the  third  argument  of  the  “  Republic,” 
Plato  does  not  push  as  far  as  Schopenhauer,  for  he  recognizes 
a  small,  positive  class  of  pure  pleasures,  but  this  psychological 
difference  does  not  affect  the  ethical  results.  The  sensuous 
satisfactions  for  which  “  men  gore  and  rend  each  other  like 
brutes  with  horns  and  hooves  of  iron,”  and  from  which  arise 
all  forms  of  discord  and  injustice  among  them,  are  proved  by 
our  deepest  inner  experience  to  be  inherently  valueless  and 
illusory.  Some  of  us  are  long  in  learning  this  lesson.  Some 
never  learn  it  until  all  force  and  courage  for  helpful  activity 
are  gone.  But  whether  instinctive  in  those  "  that  have  fore¬ 
known  the  vanity  of  hope,  foreseen  the  harvest,  yet  proceed 
to  live,”  or  the  ripe  fruit  of  experience  in  one  “  whose  mind 
hath  known  all  arts  of  government,  mused  much,  loved  life  a 
little,  loathed  it  more,”  this  knowledge  it  is  that  produces  that 
voluntary  self-effacement  at  the  eager  banquet  of  life  which  is 
the  first  condition  of  all  genuine  justice  and  benevolence  to 
others.  J|‘  There  is  little  in  human  life  worth  the  careful  zeal 
of  a  man,”  says  Plato,  sadly,  “  but  zealous  and  careful  we 
must  needs  be.” 

liut  the  “  Republic”  is  the  work  of  a  great  moral  teacher, 
who  is  too  wise  to  dwell  long  upon  a  thought  which,  however 
stimulating  it  may  prove  to  duly  tempered  minds,  has  in  its 
direct  enunciation  a  disheartening  sound  to  the  generality 
of  men.  His  attempted  demonstration  of  the  unwisdom  of 
wickedness  may  ultimately  rest  upon  those  minute  and  curious 
considerations,  but  practical  human  life  has  other  guides  than 
dialectic.  |[^And  in  his  closing  book  he  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  original  hypothesis,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
of  an  outwardly  successful  career  of  the  unjust  man  in  this 
world  is  a  barren  and  unreal  abstraction.  ^  He  withdraws  what 
Emerson  calls  the  immense  fallacy  of  the  concession  that 
substantial  justice  is  not  done  here  and  now.  Even  in  this 
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^world  the  unjust  man,  however  fairly  he  may  start  upon  the 
race,  is  certain  to  stumble  and  falter  before  the  goal  is  reached, 
and  it  is  the  righteous  man  who  wins  in  the  end.  And  then, 
unwilling  to  forego  any  sanction  of  right  conduct,  he  ri.ses 
from  the  region  of  dialectic  demonstration  to  the  world  of 
faith,  aspiration,  and  trust,  and  offers  us  in  place  of  the  rejected 
gross  material  paradise  of  Hesiod  and  the  Orphic  poets,  one 
of  those  beautiful  tales  of  the  after  judgment  and  retribution 
in  which  Martineau,  their  best  interpreter,  finds  a  genuine  if 
somewhat  melancholy  and  uncertain  anticipation  of  triumphant 
Christian  hope. 

But  alike  for  those  who  feel  with  Martineau  and  for  those 
who  venture  only  to  affirm  (with  Benn)  that  “  memory,  if  not 
hope,  is  the  richer  for  those  magnificent  visions,’’  the  Platonic 
“  Republic”  is  a  work  from  which  the  ethical  teacher  can 
derive  invaluable  inspirations.  As  has  been  observed  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Homeric  poems,  minds  corrupted  by  the  pedantries 
of  the  modern  .scholasticism  can  recover  the  true  meaning  only 
by  an  elaborate  historical  culture.  But  its  di.stinctively  human 
quality,  if  clearly  and  plainly  presented,  appeals  at  once  to  the 
unsophisticated.  The  product  of  a  remote  and  alien  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  book  necessarily  contains  some  local  and  temporal 
matters  that  possess  no  living  significance  for  us.  But  when 
these  few  perishable  and  detachable  elements  are  disregarded, 
there  remains  little  that  cannot  be  effectively  taught  even  to 
students  unable  to  read  the  original  text.  Such  students  may 
in  some  cases  be  more  open  to  its  sugge.stions  than  the  hot¬ 
house  plants  of  hypercriticism.  Their  enjoyment  of  the  dia¬ 
lectic  comedy  will  not  be  spoiled  by  historic  doubts  that 
Thrasymachus  is  not  getting  fair  play.  Reading  rapidly  for 
the  thought  they  will  remain  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  clumsy 
junctures  which  German  criticism  has  detected  soldering  the 
heterogeneous  parts.  They  will  not  inquire  too  curiously 
w’hether  the  details  of  Greek  history  show  that  Greek  .states 
did,  as  a  rule,  pass  from  monarchy  to  tyranny  through  the 
intermediate  stages  of  oligarchy  and  the  rule  of  the  mob. 
They  will  be  supremely  indifferent  as  to  what  modern  biology 
has  to  say  concerning  the  analogy  between  man  and  the  .social 
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organism.  But  their  minds  will  be  invigorated  and  enlarged 
by  the  beautiful  dramatic  presentation  of  a  stage  of  ethical 
reflection  as  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
as  in  that  of  the  race,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  book 
will  be  to  them  like  that  which  Plato  sought  to  create  for  the 
youth  of  his  visionary  city,  “  a  breeze  bringing  health  from 
places  strong  for  life.”  For  the  ethical  and  religious  feeling 
of  the  Platonic  writings  is  very  separable  from  the  physical 
and  metaphysical  dogmas  with  which  it  is  implicated.  Differ¬ 
ent  teachers  will  be  inclined  to  interpret  and  judge  these 
diversely,  but  all  may  unite  in  the  conviction  that,  could  we 
only  grasp  and  hold  with  ”  adamantine  faith”  the  lesson  of 
salvation  inculcated  by  the  saved  and  saving  tale  of  Er,  the 
Armenian,  the  principles  wherewith  Socrates  schooled  himself 
to  confront,  not  the  Athenian  dicastery,  but  the  more  awful 
bar  of  Rhadamanthine  justice,  why  then,  “both  here  and  in 
all  the  after  Pilgrim’s  Progress  of  the  soul,  with  us  it  will  be 
well.” 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  DIVORCE.* 


liV  FKLIX  ADLER,  PU.D. 


In  approaching  the  problems  of  divorce,  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  begin  by  enunciating  the  following  propositions, 
which.  I  am  persuaded,  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  subject: 

1.  Divorce  is  a  social  disease,  the  causes  of  which  must  be 
traced  in  the  constitution  of  modern  society. 

2.  The  integrity  of  the  family  must  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  nuptial  tie 
should  normally  remain  intact.  Whatever  tends  to  encourage 
a  hasty  and  frivolous  dissolution  of  the  bands,  or  to  introduce 
an  element  of  caprice  and  uncertainty  into  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion,  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  a  crime  against  the  .social 
order. 

On  the  other  hand,  true  marriage  is  a  moral  fellowship,  and 
cases  occur  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  relation  not  only 
entails  unspeakable  suffering,  but  is  morally  degrading.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  society  is  justified  in  inflicting  suflfcr- 
ing  on  some,  or  at  least  in  withholding  from  them  relief,  if  by 
this  means  the  intere.sts  of  the  larger  number  are  secured. 
But  society  is  not  justified  in  sacrificing  the  moral  well-being- 
even  of  a  single  individual  for  the  sake  of  all  the  rest.  This 
distinction  may  possibly  prove  helpful  in  determining  the 
limits  within  which  divorce  should  be  permitted. 

3.  In  dealing  with  any  diflficulty,  there  are  commonly  two 
methods  between  which  we  can  choose.  We  may  cut  the 
knot,  or  try  to  unravel  it.  In  the  case  of  divorce  we  may  cut 
the  knot  with  the  sword  of  the  legislator  by  means  of  stern 
restrictive  laws,  or  we  may  try  to  discover  the  causes  which 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York, 
Chickering  Hall,  November  17,  1889. 
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have  led  to  the  increase  of  divorce,  and  search  for  the  reme¬ 
dies.  The  former  method  recommends  itself  to  many  on 
account  of  its  apparent  simplicity  and  directness, — the  latter 
alone  is  likely  to  produce  permanently  beneficial  results. 

A  Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United  States 
has  been  published  recently  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  facts  brought  out  in  this  ex¬ 
cellent  and  profoundly  instructive  document  are  calculated  to 
impress  even  the  most  indifferent.  My  purpose  to-day  is  to 
state  some  of  these  facts,  and  to  try  to  realize  their  meaning. 

Bertillon,  in  his  “  Ktude  Demographique,"  remarks,  “  It  is 
impossible  to  dispute  that  dissensions  in  households  have  in¬ 
creased  more  and  more  whichever  country  we  consider,  what¬ 
ever  the  laws  or  the  race  or  the  religion  or  the  manners  may 
be.  This  fact  is  absolutely  general.”  And  again  :  “  It  seems 
that  in  the  last  ten  years,  I  cannot  say  what  breath  of  discord 
has  passed  over  Europe.  Conjugal  quarrels  have  become 
more  and  more  frequent,”  etc.  The  United  States  have 
participated  in  this  general  movement,  but  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  and  to  an  extent  equalled  or  paralleled  nowhere  else. 
This  is  brought  out  with  .startling  clearne.ss  in  the  Report. 
During  the  twenty  years,  from  1867  to  1886,  the  total  number 
of  divorces  in  the  Lmited  States  was  328,716.  The  annual 
figures  rose  from  9937,  in  1867,  to  25,535  in  1886.  25,000  in 

the  United  States  as  compared  with  6211  in  France,  6078  in 
the  German  empire,  and  475  in  the  United  Kingdom!  The 
ratio  of  divorce  to  population  increased  from  i  divorce  to 
3517,  in  1870,  to  1  divorce  to  205 1,  in  1880.  The  ratio  of  mar¬ 
riages  to  divorces  shows  the  .same  tendency.  For  the  whole 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  ratio  of  marriage  to  divorce  in 
Maryland  was  61.94;  but  there  was  a  decline  from  74.33,  in 
the  first  year,  to  51.13  in  the  last.  Massachusetts  averaged 
31.28  marriages  to  every  divorce,  but  the  ratio  fell  from  45.44. 
The  District  of  Columbia  averaged  30.83,  but  the  ratio  fell 
from  68.29.  Vermont  and  Connecticut  there  was  a  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  marriages, — in  Vermont  from  18.20 
to  20.06;  in  Connecticut,  from  9.56  to  13.09.  But  the  absolute 
figures  reached  are  far  from  satisfactory.  In  New  Hampshire 
VoL.  II. — No.  4  14 
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the  ratio  in  1886  was  only  8.72  marriages  to  l  divorce. 
Regarding  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  divorce  movement  has  gained  headway  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  and  hitherto  unprecedented  extent. 

Now,  what  are  the  explanations  of  this  phenomenon? 
Quite  a  number  have  been  proposed.  It  is  one  of  the  services 
rendered  by  this  stati.stical  report  that,  without  indulging  in 
theories  of  its  own,  it  dispels  many  of  the  popular  theories 
respecting  the  cau.ses  of  divorce,  and  exhibits  their  utter  in¬ 
adequacy.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  these  fallacious  popular 
theories  are.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the 
frequency  of  divorce  is  due  to  the  conflicting  and  inharmoni¬ 
ous  statutes  of  the  various  States,  some  being  more  lenient 
and  others  more  stringent ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  persons 
living  in  a  State  whose  laws  are  strict  will  naturally  seek 
release  from  the  marriage  bond  in  a  State  whose  laws  are  lax. 
But  do  the  facts  support  this  inference  ?  Thus,  as  Colonel 
Wright  informs  us,  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  persons  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  law  is  strict,  are  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  divorces  in  Rhode  Island  or  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  But  the  statistics  show  that  of  4462  divorces  granted  in 
Rhode  Island,  only  97  were  to  parties  married  in  New  York, 
and  of  16,020  granted  in  Pennsylvania,  only  765  were  to 
parties  married  in  New  York.  While  of  the  289,546  couples 
whose  place  of  marriage  was  ascertained,  231,867 — or  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  —  were  divorced  in  the 
.same  State  in  which  they  had  been  married.  So  that  the 
theory  that  the  increase  of  divorce  is  due  to  the  inharmoni¬ 
ous  laws  of  the  several  States,  and  would  be  radically  affected 
by  a  national  law  on  the  subject,  does  not  appear  to  be  ten¬ 
able. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  in  pa.s.sing,  to  what  extent 
intemperance  has  been  a  serious  factor  in  promoting  the  in¬ 
crease  of  divorce,  the  opinion  being  entertained  by  many  that 
intemperance  is  the  chief  social  evil,  and  the  prime  and  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  all  the  rest.  An  examination  was  made  in 
forty-five  representative  counties  in  twelve  States,  and  the 
result  of  this  examination  shows  that  intemperance  was  a 
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direct  or  indirect  cause  in  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number. 

But  the  theory  commonly  put  forward  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  is  that  our  divorce  laws  are  too  liberal.  Converse 
upon  the  subject  with  your  friends,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  when  you  have  described  the  evils,  you  will  hear  the 
answer,  “  What  can  be  expected  with  such  laws  as  ours  ?”  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fallacy  that  the  clashing  of  the 
statutes  of  the  various  States  is  accountable  for  the  evil,  and 
that  a  national  law  would  radically  cure  it.  But,  apart  from 
this,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  trend  of 
legislation,  in  most  of  our  States,  taken  singly,  is  too  favorable 
to  a  la.\  construction  of  the  marriage  obligation.  In  the 
Report  of  the  government,  this  allegation  has  been  examined 
with  some  care,  and  the  result  is  contrary  to  what  most  per¬ 
sons  would  have  expected.  Legislation  is  not  found  to  have 
had  that  influence  on  the  divorce  movement  which  mo.st 
persons  ascribe  to  it.  And  this  is  the  mo.st  important  nega¬ 
tive  result  e.stablished  by  the  Report.  In  this  respect  it  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  Illinois,  for 
instance,  which  has  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
banner  State  in  regard  to  divorce,  and  which  heads  the  list 
with  a  total  of  36,072  for  the  twenty  years,  *'  there  have  been 
no  changes  in  the  legislation  that  could  account  for  any 
particular  increase  in  numbers  from  year  to  year,”  and  yet  the 
annual  figure  rose  from  1071,  in  1867,  to  2606  in  1886;  nor 
are  the  laws  of  Illinois  more  lenient  th.m  those  of  certain  other 
States  in  which  the  number  of  divorces  is  considerably 
smaller.  In  Tennessee  the  figures  have  risen  from  287  to 
801,  “but  nothing  is  found  in  the  legislation  of  the  State  to 
account  for  this  increase.”  And  so  in  more  than  twenty 
States  the  verdict  of  the  Report  is  that  legislation  has  had  no 
appreciable  influence, — that  other  causes  must  be  sought  out 
than  those  contained  in  the  statutes.  Moreover,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  American  with  the  European  laws,  we  shall  find  that 
the  American  laws,  even  where  they  are  the  most  liberal,  are 
not  more  liberal  than  tho.se  of  some  of  the  most  civilized 
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European  nations,  and  yet  the  increase  of  divorce  in  the 
United  States  is  vastly  greater  than  it  is  anywhere  else. 

If  the  laws  themselves  are  not  at  fault,  it  is  assumed  by 
many  that  the  admini.stration  of  law  is  to  blame, — that  the 
discretionary  powers  vested  in  courts  of  justice  are  not  used 
with  sufficient  prudence.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  is 
true  in  some  cases.  Instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Report  in 
which  divorce  was  granted  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  and  the 
charge  of  cruelty  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  the  most 
flimsy  pretences.  In  one  case  the  wife  complained  that  during 
their  whole  married  life  her  husband  had  never  offered  to  take 
her  out  riding,  and  that  this  had  been  a  source  of  great  men¬ 
tal  suffering  and  injury  to  her.  In  another  case  the  plaintiff’s 
husband  was  accused  of  cruelty  because  he  failed  to  provide  a 
proper  supply  of  water,  and  did  not  repair  the  house  so  as  to 
make  it  comfortable.  In  another  case  the  husband  fancied 
himself  a  spiritualistic  medium,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  develop  fast  enough  while  living  with  the  plaintiff,  which 
declaration  caused  plaintiff  great  mental  anguish.  In  another 
case  the  plaintiff  accused  the  husband  of  using  tobacco,  and 
thus  aggravating  her  headaches.  Finally’,  a  rich  girl  married 
a  man,  seemingly’  at  the  point  of  death;  the  man  had  the 
audacity  to  recover,  and  the  wife  brought  suit  for  cruelty’  and 
fraud.  But  while  instances  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  be  selected 
for  public  comment,  and  to  .stick  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  not 
just  to  assume  that  they  are  characteristic  of  the  dealings  of 
the  American  courts  with  the  subject  of  divorce,  as  a  rule. 
The  government  Report  arrives  at  the  very  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  during  the  twenty’  yeans 
328,716  divorces  were  granted  in  the  United  States,  the  peti¬ 
tions  for  divorce  amounted  to  484,683, — in  other  words,  about 
thirty’  per  cent,  of  the  petitions  were  denied.  And  basing  his 
judgment  on  this  fact,  the  author  of  the  Report  e.xpresses  the 
opinion  “that  our  courts,  instead  of  being  careless  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  granting  decrees,  weigh  well  the  causes  alleged  and  do 
not  grant  decrees  unless  the  allegations  of  the  libellants  arc 
fairly  sustained.” 

At  all  ev’ents,  the  primary  causes  must  be  sought  not  in  the 
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statutes  nor  in  the  methods  of  administration.  There  are 
deep,  underlying  causes.  What  are  these  causes  ?  No  con¬ 
scientious  student  will  be  prepared  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  answer  this  question  with  any  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence.  The  investigation  has  barely  begun,  the  statistics  of 
the  subject,  even  in  European  countries,  are  still  sadly  incom¬ 
plete.  A  hint  of  what  some  of  the  causes  may  be  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  curious  .set  of  figures  which  are  embodied  in  the 
Report.  It  would  appear,  judging  from  these  figures,  that 
there  are  two  critical  periods  in  which  the  stability  of  married 
life  is  particularly  threatened.  The  greatest  number  of 
divorces  occurred  after  four  years  of  marriage.  The  number 
of  divorces  granted  to  couples  who  had  lived  together  four 
years  amounted  to  27,909.  The  figures  declined  to  15,000. 
10,000,  4000,  in  the  later  years.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
second  critical  period.  “It  is  surprising  to  find  that  25,371 
couples,  after  living  together  twenty-one  years  or  more,  were 
obliged  to  seek  divorce.”  So  that  it  would  seem  that  persons 
who  had  lived  together  for  twenty-one  years  and  over  found 
it  increasingly  hard  to  continue  the  connection.  And  this 
points  to  the  possible  e.xistence  of  physiological  causes  which 
it  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  examine.  Again,  there 
are  wide-spread  social  causes.  Von  Oettingen  points  out  that 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  food  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorces.  The  occurrence  of  war  affects  the 
divorce  rate.  Then  again,  the  figures  for  divorce  are  very 
much  larger  in  certain  occupations  than  in  others.  Bertillon 
says,  “  Divorce  and  separation  occur  most  frequently  in  bour¬ 
geois  callings,  more  particularly  among  the  mercantile  class; 
divorce  and  separation  are  rare  among  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil."  In  France,  the  participation  of  merchants  in  the  divorce 
movement  is  expressed  by  the  figure  13  and  a  fraction  to 
every  100,000;  the  participation  of  the  agricultural  class  by 
the  figure  2  to  every  100,000.  In  Sweden  the  figures  are  : 
of  persons  engaged  in  transportation,  67  ;  of  persons  engaged 
in  commerce,  62;  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  19. 

But  returning  to  the  question  in  which  we  are  mainly  in- 
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terested, — namely,  why  the  number  of  divorces  should  be  so 
much  larger  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe;  why, 
admitting  that  the  divorce  movement  is  a  general  one,  it 
should  nevertheless  have  gained  so  much  greater  headway  in 
this  country  than  anywhere  else,  I  think  we  can  trace  the 
operation  of  certain  causes  which  may  help  us  to  explain  this 
anomaly,  and  a  few  of  these  I  shall  venture  to  suggest. 

The  first  cause  I  believe  to  be  the  higher  position  accorded 
to  women  in  the  United  States.  Every  gain  entails  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss.  The  frequency  of  divorce  is  perhaps  the  ob¬ 
verse  side  of  the  medal  who.se  bright  side  is  the  elevation  of 
the  female  sex.  American  women  will  simply  not  tolerate  what 
German  or  even  English  women  would  bear  without  prote.st. 
The  profound  feeling  existing  in  the  United  States  against  wife¬ 
beating  is  only  one  instance  of  a  complete,  though  compara¬ 
tively  recent,  change  of  .sentiment  respecting  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  woman.  In  German  theological  and  philosophical 
works  the  statement  is  .still  frequently  made  that  the  hou.se- 
hold  is  a  monarchy,  and  that  the  final  decision  in  all  things 
belongs  properly  to  the  hu.sband.  Such  opinions  as  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  wife  and  husband  do  not  prevail  among 
the  American  people.  The  higher  ])osition  accorded  to 
women,  and  their  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  that  position, 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  reason  for  the  increased  number  of 
divorces. 

A  second  reason  I  find  in  the  migratory  habits  of  our 
people, — habits  which  are  adverse  to  rooted  home  feeling, 
fixedness  and  stability  of  households,  and  hence  dangerous  to 
the  permanency  of  the  marriage  bond.  This  general  re.stless- 
ness  and  mobility  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  is 
statistically  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  last  census 
year,  1880,  nearly  10,000,000  of  the  population  were  found 
to  be  living  in  States  other  than  tho.se  in  which  they  had  been 
born.  A  vast  number  of  our  people  are  ever  on  the  march, 
or  at  least  ready  to  .strike  their  tents  at  short  notice.  What 
lends  color  to  this  suggestion  is  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
States  the  principal  ground  for  divorce  is  desertion, — the  largest 
number  of  petitions  for  divorces  were  granted  on  the  ground 
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of  desertion, — while  in  France  and  other  countries,  having  an 
older  and  steadier  civilization,  desertion  is  one  of  the  minor 
grounds.  The  connection  between  the  migratory  spirit  and 
desertion  is  clear  enough  without  further  comment.  In  regard 
to  this  cause  of  divorce,  the  mo.st  active  and  potent  of  all,  we 
have  at  least  the  cheering  prospect  that  it  will  eventually  be 
outgrown  ;  that  when  American  civilization  will  have  become 
niore  .settled,  when  the  whole  continent  will  have  been  fully 
occupied,  the  mobility  of  the  population  will  be  diminished 
and  the  danger  that  comes  from  this  source  will  be  averted. 

Hut  a  third  cause  remains  to  be  mentioned,  more  deeply 
seated  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  all  the  rest.  I 
mean  the  false  idea  of  individual  liberty  which  largely  prevails 
among  our  people.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  National  Assembly  declared  that  “  the  right  of  divorce  is 
the  offspring  of  individual  liberty,  which  is  necessarily  de¬ 
stroyed  by  bands  indi.ssoluble.”  Ah,  here  we  come  upon  one 
of  the  main  roots  of  the  evil.  It  is  the  false  Rousseau  idea  of 
liberty ;  the  doctrine  that  the  individual  will  is  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  all  rights  and  duties;  the  unwillingness  to  concede 
that  there  are  certain  duties  into  which  we  are  born,  whether 
we  like  them  or  not  (the  filial  duties  are  of  this  description), 
and  that  there  are  certain  other  duties  which  we  are  free  to 
assume  or  not,  but  which,  having  once  been  assumed,  become 
as  binding  as  those  into  which  we  are  born, — the  duties  of 
marriage  are  of  this  description.  The  false  idea  of  individual 
liberty  is  largely  held  in  America.  Our  whole  political  sys¬ 
tem  is  infected  by  the  virus  of  individualism.  And  from 
the  political  sphere  it  is  imported  into  the  domestic  sphere. 
The  false  political  principle  has  begun  to  endanger  the  family 
principle.  So  that  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  divorce  is  to  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  democratic  ideas, — that  is,  of  false  democratic 
ideas, — and  our  hope  lies  in  advancing  towards  a  higher  and 
truer  democracy. 

I  have  .said  that  legislation  does  not  radically  affect  the 
movement  of  divorce,  but  this  statement  requires  to  be 
qualified.  It  is  possible  to  pass  laws  so  strict  as  greatly  to 
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repress  the  divorce  movement  or  even  to  suppress  it  entirely. 
In  South  Carolina  divorce  does  not  occur  at  all.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  recognizes  only  one  ground  of  absolute 
divorce,  the  figures  are  remarkably  conservative,  the  total  for 
the  twenty  years  being  15,355  compared  with  Illinois’s 
36,072.  Are  we  then  to  leap  to  the  conclusion,  as  some  have 
done,  that  the  divorce  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  ought 
to  be  copied  throughout  the  country, — that  New  York,  in  this 
matter,  has  found  the  solution  ?  I  ask  this  question, — If  a 
physician  is  called  in  to  treat  a  case  of  grave  disease,  is  he  to 
direct  his  energies  towards  a  repression  of  the  symptoms?  Is 
that  cure  ?  Are  we  to  make  it  a  matter  of  chief  anxiety  that 
the  social  disease  which  we  are  discussing  may  not  appear  on 
the  surface  ?  Are  we  rather  to  let  it  spread  inward  and 
attack  the  vitals  ?  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  laws 
are  severe  and  the  costs  of  divorce  suits  heavy,  there  were  in 
1886  only  475  divorces  to  our  25,535.  we  therefore  to 
believe  that  English  married  life  is  proportionally  better  than 
ours?  “We  may  boast  of  our  monogamy  and  condemn 
polygamy,”  says  an  English  clergyman,  “  but  there  is  not  a 
nation  under  heaven  where  polygamy  is  more  openly  practised 
than  in  this  Christian  country!"  And  the  eminent  physician, 
James  Hinton,  exclaims,  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  maintaining 
monogamy?  Is  there  any  chance  of  getting  it?  I  should 
like  to  know.  Do  you  call  English  life  monogamous  ?  E.x- 
plain  to  me ;  I  do  not  understand.”  Or  are  we  to  regard 
France  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  when,  according  to 
the  Catholic  theory,  absolute  divorces  were  not  granted  at  all ; 
or  Paris  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  for  that  matter  Paris  of 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  shining  example 
which  we  are  to  imitate?  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  policy  of  stern  repression  or  suppression  will  avail.  It 
will  only  satisfy  us  if,  as  was  said  of  the  Pharisees  of  old,  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  maintaining  an  outward  decency,  in 
making  the  outside  of  the  platter  clean  while  within  it  will  all 
the  more  be  full  of  filth  and  corruption. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fatal  mistake — a  mistake  which  has  hitherto 
befogged  the  whole  discussion  and  prevented  a  right  under- 
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standing  of  the  real  point  at  issue — to  suppose  that  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  divorce  is  the  evil  against  which  we  have  to  contend. 
The  real  evil  is  the  failure  of  marriage  in  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  cases.  Whether  this  failure  be  made  public  in  a  suit 
of  divorce,  or  be  decorously  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
wodd  and  left  to  work  itself  out  in  all  manner  of  secret  turpi¬ 
tude,  does  not  change  the  main  fact ;  the  failure  of  marriage 
is  the  disease  and  divorce  is  but  the  symptom. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS. 

BY  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  A.M. 

In  the  Ethical  Rfxokd  for  April,  1889,  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 
in  giving  the  broad  plan  for  the  founding  of  a  School  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Applied  Ethics,  said,  “It  is  proposed  to  found 
in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  a  school  for  the 
scientific  teaching  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  the  History  of 
Religion.”  This  school  the  projector  would  have  divided 
into  three  departments, — the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the 
Department  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  and  the  Department 
of  Applied  Ethics.  The  latter  department  he  would  have 
embrace,  {a)  Education,  [b)  Economics,  (r)  Practical  Reforms. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  outline  the  practical 
work  of  a  School  of  Economics,  as  it  should  exist  under  the 
department  of  applied  ethics  in  the  great  school  of  philosophy 
and  applied  ethics,  the  institution  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  be  deferred  to  a  very  late  date  in  the  future. 

The  broad  .scheme  discussed  by  Dr.  Adler,  in  the  article 
referred  to,  hints  at  the  general  character,  and  in  many  ways 
at  the  .specific  features,  of  the  different  branches  of  the  new 
school.  The  elaboration  of  some  of  these  hints  may  be  of 
u.se  at  this  time,  as  showing  how,  in  the  real  work  of  the 
school,  matters  which  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer  to  be 
in  the  air,  can  be  brought  to  the  realms  of  a  class-room. 
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A  School  of  Economics  should  consider,  (i)  the  theory  and 
practice  of  statistics,  (2)  the  history  of  labor  legislation  in  the 
world,  (3)  the  history  of  industrial  and  social  movements,  (4) 
an  account  of  experiments  in  municipal  and  state  control,  (5) 
the  history  of  landholding,  (6)  a  study  of  national  tempera¬ 
ments,  in  their  relation  to  methods  of  reform.  These  sub¬ 
divisions,  or  topics,  are  capable  of  varied  extension,  for  a  better 
comprehension  of  which  they  will  be  considered  topically, 

Eefore  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  subjects  just  stated, 
the  members  of  a  School  of  Economics  should  be  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  relation  of  ethics  to  economics.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  could  best  be  accomplished  by  a  review  of  the  works 
which  have  been  written  on  political  economy  and  moral 
philosophy,  so  far  as  the  particular  schools,  and  writers  under 
them,  are  concerned,  and  thus  getting  at  the  history  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  the  class  would  be  able  to  understand  whatever 
of  vitality  there  was  in  it  in  the  earlier  days,  and  how  that 
vitality  has  been  expanded  through  the  influence  of  moral 
forces,  and  of  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy'. 

The  history  of  political  economy  having  been  compassed, 
so  that  the  student  may  be  well  grounded  not  only  in  those 
elements  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  which  have  permanence 
in  their  value,  but  conversant  with  its  shifting  phases,  the 
changes  which  come  through  industrial  development,  and  the 
application  of  new  principles  arising  therefrom,  he  would  be 
well  equipped  to  enter  upon  the  technical  study  of  the  various 
topics  already  outlined.  While  not  attempting  to  present  an 
exhaustive  plan,  which  should  in  itself  be  the  curriculum  of  a 
school  of  economics,  in  all  the  branches  suggested,  a  skeleton 
may' be  presented,  on  which  the  completed  plan  could  be  con¬ 
structed. 

First,  the  theory'  and  practice  of  statistics.  The  Columbia 
School  of  Political  Science  has  indicated  very  clearly  what 
might  be  adopted  as  a  general  outline  of  work  under  this 
branch.  The  basis  of  the  work  of  the  Columbia  School  in¬ 
volves  a  course  of  “  Statistical  Science  :  Methods  and  Results," 
which  is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  for  a  social  science  by' 
supplementing  the  historical,  legal,  and  economic  knowledge 
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which  the  student  may  have  gained  from  previous  work,  taking 
up,  under  the  head  of  the  statistics  of  population, — race  and 
ethnological  distinctions,  nationality,  density,  city  and  country 
elements,  sex,  occupation,  religion,  education,  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  mortality,  immigration,  and  all  the  facts  which 
come  under  what  is  known  as  the  census  statistics  of  a  country. 
Under  economic  statistics,  the  Columbia  College  School  treats 
of  land,  production  of  food,  raw  material,  labor,  wages,  capital, 
means  of  transportation,  shipping,  prices,  etc.  Under  the  head 
of  moral  statistics,  it  places  statistics  of  society,  vice,  crime  of 
all  kinds,  causes  of  crime,  condition  of  criminals,  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  crime,  penalties,  and  effects  of  penalties,  etc.  And  in 
its  final  work  it  considers  the  methods  of  statistical  observa¬ 
tions,  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  by  such  observations, 
and  the  possibility  of  discov'ering  social  laws  from  the  study  of 
statistical  science.  This  forms  a  v’ery  excellent  general  plan. 

.\  School  of  Economics  to  be  established  on  the  ethical 
basis,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  school  of  philosophy  and 
applied  ethics,  should,  however,  step  out  boldly  into  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  as  well  as  the  .science,  of  statistics ;  it  should  teach 
the  theory'  and  practice  of  statistics,  meaning  by  the  theory  of 
.statistics  a  statement  of  what  it  is  desired  to  accomplish  by  it. 
The  object  of  every  branch  of  social  science  is  to  explain  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and  there  are  some  facts  which  can  be 
explained  only  by  .statistics.  The  theory  of  the  science  should 
point  out  where  the  stati.stical  method  is  applicable,  and  what 
it  can  and  cannot  accomplish.  In  the  latter,  perhaps,  may  be 
found  the  most  important  feature  of  teaching,  the  limitations 
which  surround  statistical  science, — instruction  in  how  far  it 
falls  short  of  explaining  the  facts  of  human  life.  For  this 
purpose  this  country  offers  the  richest  material. 

In  the  new  School  of  Economics  one  of  the  principal  adjuncts 
of  a  class-room  would  be  a  well-equipped  and  varied  library', 
consisting  of  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  From  these  can  be  drawn  all  the  illustrations 
that  may  be  essential  to  illustrate  the  strong  and  the  weak 
places  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  statistics.  An  immense 
gain  to  ethico-economic  science  could  be  secured  by  the  right 
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kind  of  instruction  in  our  new  school,  in  the  directions  just 
indicated. 

Experience  makes  us  sceptical  of  the  exact  uses  to  which 
statistics  can  be  applied.  We  ask  constantly,  “  Are  the  con¬ 
ditions  constant,  under  which  statistics  have  been  gathered  ?” 
We  want  to  know  what  they  mean  ;  we  want  to  know  what  lies 
beneath  the  figures  ;  and  whether  the  results  stated  are  not  due 
to  causes  other  than  those  generally  assumed  to  exist.  Figures 
themselves  do  not  constitute  statistical  science ;  they  may  be 
denominated  “  statistics,”  but  they  are  not  essentially  scientific. 

With  the  governmental  statistics  various  experimental  tests 
could  be  applied,  and  the  student  made  to  comprehend  by 
such  practical  work  the  real  uses  of  statistical  science.  He 
would,  in  addition,  become  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  be  gradually  fitting  himself  for  the  higher  work 
of  economic  writing,  as  well  as  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
most  astute  historical  efforts.  Of  course,  the  American 
statistical  publications  should  be  supplemented  by  the  best 
statistical  data  to  be  obtained  from  other  countries.  But  above 
all,  the  student  should  be  so  guided  and  instructed  in  his  use 
of  them  as  to  learn  how  to  discover  the  real  facts  surrounding 
human  life,  rather  than  how  far  e.specially  selected  facts  can 
sustain  particular  philosophic  or  economic  views.  Only  by 
such  a  course  of  instruction  could  the  true  ethical  features  of 
statistical  science  be  instituted  and  maintained. 

The  study  of  statistical  science  offers  the  very  highest  ele¬ 
ments  for  economic  considerations :  The  relation  of  wages  to 
production ;  of  prices  to  wages ;  of  markets  to  prices  and 
production ;  of  capital  to  production  and  profits ;  and  in  in¬ 
numerable  ways  the  science  may  be  applied.  Nearly  every 
feature  of  such  application  can  now  be  illu.strated  from  official 
statistics,  and  concerning  those  features  for  which  statistical 
science  cannot  now  furnish  illustrations  the  student  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  original  studies.  In  such  ways,  and 
through  the  teaching  which  they  involve,  the  study  of  eco¬ 
nomics  would  be  vitalized,  and  the  student  given  an  enthusiasm 
which  the  mere  study  of  the  literature  of  political  economy 
does  not  furnish. 
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Above  all,  in  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Kcononiics,  the  study  of  statistical  science,  the  student’s 
researches  should  be  directed  on  ethical  lines,  and  he  should 
be  taught  to  find  out  ways  by  which,  through  the  application 
of  the  science,  moral  conditions  and  relations  in  life  can  be 
ascertained.  Social  science  demands  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  utility  of  statistics,  in  the  endeavor  to  use  it  for  elevating 
the  conditions  of  humanity.  But  until  late  the  statistician  has 
been  quite  unable  to  aid  the  social  scientist.  Fugitive  investi¬ 
gations,  fragmentary  studies,  have  formed  to  too  large  an 
extent  the  bases  for  the  widest  and  most  generally  applied 
conclusions.  To  such  fragmentary  investigations  there 
should  be  added  the  truths  taught  by  wide  statistical  collec¬ 
tions  of  facts,  on  clearly-defined  lines.  The  danger  of  making 
such  collections  can  be  averted  only  through  the  services  of 
men  who  know,  through  careful  training,  the  limitations  of 
statistical  science. 

Second,  the  history  of  labor  legislation  in  the  world.  Not 
only  should  the  plain  history  of  such  legislation  constitute  a 
topic  of  study,  but  its  influence  not  only  upon  the  condition 
of  laborers,  but  in  the  solution  of  problems,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  term  “  labor  legislation”  should  be  expanded  to 
its  broadest  limits.  The  work  of  the  school  should  not  be 
confined  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  “  factory  legislation,” 
but  should  comprehend  all  that  relates  to  the  status  of  the 
laborer  before  the  law :  his  ability  to  make  contracts ;  his 
privileges  and  limitations  under  combinations;  his  rights  of 
recovery  of  wages ;  and,  in  fact,  every’’  line  of  statute  law 
which  affects  his  being,  his  condition,  his  rights  and  privileges, 
should  be  fully  and  clearly  .studied.  The  evolution  of  labor 
legislation  from  the  earliest  time  would  constitute  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  feature  of  investigation,  not  only  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  legislation  of  modern  times,  but  in  the  development 
of  sy.stems  of  labor.  The  interpretation  of  the  courts, 
wherever  such  interpretation  has  been  given,  of  any  phase  of 
statute  law  affecting  the  laborer,  should,  of  course,  be  brought 
into  the  examination  of  the  subject. 

Lectures  by  thoroughly-equipped  lawyers  would  be  an 
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attractive  feature  in  this  branch  of  study,  in  the  School  of 
Economics. 

Third,  the  history  of  industrial  and  social  movements.  The 
relation  of  the  evolution  of  industrial  forces  to  that  of  social 
conditions  makes  a  study  sufficiently  attractive  in  itself  to  lift 
a  School  of  Economics  into  great  prominence.  The  history  of 
mankind  is  full  of  illustrations,  and  the  earliest  times  offer 
experiences  which  may  be  studied  with  great  profit.  The 
curriculum  of  a  School  of  Economics  should  comprehend  not 
only  the  history  but  the  causes  and  results  of  the  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  movements  of  the  world,  wherever  there  has 
been  any  alliance  between  the  industrial  and  the  social  elements 
of  such  movements,  and  this  it  would  be  found  would  apply 
in  nearly  all  great  experiences ;  for  industrial  progress  cannot 
take  place  without  affecting  materially  the  social  conditions  of 
the  environment  of  the  workers  of  society.  The  literature  of  the 
movements  would  in  itself  constitute  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  which  the  student  could  have  access,  and  by  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  it  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  calmly 
and  critically  the  passing  industrial  and  social  movements. 

The  ideals  which  have  been  erected  by  writers  should  not, 
of  course,  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  actual 
movements.  In  fact,  the  direct  influence  of  such  ideals  upon 
real  movements  would  form  a  feature  not  insignificant  in  the 
study  of  this  branch  of  social  science. 

Fourth,  an  account  of  experiments  in  municipal  and  state 
control  would  necessitate  not  only  a  wide  e.xamination  of  the 
growth  of  such  control,  but  of  the  history  of  experiments  the 
world  over.  And  the  account  .should  not  be  limited  to  suc¬ 
cessful  e.xperiments.  The  knowledge  to  be  drawn  from 
failures  in  this  line  of  investigation  may  oftentimes  furnish 
material  of  as  much  value  as  the  successful  experiments.  So 
the  tutor  in  the  School  of  Economics,  having  charge  of  this 
branch  of  study,  should  be  able  to  direct  those  under  him 
into  the  broadest  paths.  Rich  material  can  be  drawn  from 
the  practices  of  municipal  and  state  governments  of  the 
present  century  in  controlling  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  The  economy,  or  the  lack  of  economy,  of  such  con- 
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trol,  and  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  constituents  of  the 
government  undertaking  to  control  affairs,  should  be  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  work  of  this  branch. 

Fifth,  the  history  of  landholding  under  all  civilizations 
should  be  brought  prominently  to  the  front.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  understanding  of  the  principles  which  have  determined 
the  form  of  landholding  at  any  time,  the  comparative  systems 
of  landholding  in  different  countries,  and  the  influence  of  each 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  countries  involved,  are  features  of 
study  made  all  the  more  attractive  by  the  developments  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  ethical  influence  of  this 
or  that  system  upon  the  personal  characters  of  the  people  in¬ 
volved  calls  for  a  discriminating  study  not  usual  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  economics,  as  at  present  directed.  Here  and  there 
such  phases  of  study  are  brought  out,  and  wherever  they  are 
the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  modern  college  the  very  best 
results  are  experienced.  The  history  of  landholding  involves 
so  much  of  vital  importance  in  the  history  of  a  people  that  it 
cannot  be  disconnected  from  the  moral  characteristics  of  the 
same  people.  The  material  for  the  study  of  such  history  is 
ample,  easily  accessible,  and  has  the  elements  of  popular  pre¬ 
sentation  in  it  always  found  in  economic  topics. 

Sixth,  a  study  of  national  temperaments,  in  their  relation  to 
methods  of  reform,  while  constituting  an  important  element 
of  economic  study,  trenches  upon  psychological  research,  but 
perhaps  only  to  a  legitimate  degree.  Expanded,  the  work 
under  this  branch  of  the  new  School  of  Economics  would 
contemplate  the  influence  of  racial  temperaments,  not  only 
upon  the  methods  of  reform  which  different  communities  have 
considered  and  undertaken,  but  upon  the  very  character  of 
the  industrial  system  which  may  at  the  time  prevail.  The 
character  of  the  industrial  system  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
methods  of  reform  which  should  be  resorted  to,  when  the 
faults  are  so  glaring  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  reform ; 
but  the  power  of  racial  temperaments  in  the  institution  of  the 
systems  themselves  would  be  of  primary  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  relation  of  such  temperaments  in  the  later  sphere 
of  reform.  This  branch  would  give  room  for  the  investigation 
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and  study  of  the  different  systems  which  have  existed  in  our 
own  country,  as  related  to  the  past  industrial  systems,  for  we 
have  had,  in  modern  times,  the  slave  and  the  wage  systems 
of  labor,  which  are  severally  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  the 
feudal  system.  So,  too,  the  different  elements  of  the  present 
wage  system,  as  it  exists  under  the  diversified  racial  temper¬ 
aments  of  the  United  States,  would  bring  out  the  highest 
psyxhological  capacity  of  the  teachers  in  the  new  school. 

With  this  outline  of  work,  one  is  brought  naturally  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  faculty  necessary  to  its  proper  develop¬ 
ment.  Certainly  the  professor  of  economy  could  not,  alone 
and  unaided,  or  aided  by  assistant  professors  of  economy, 
bring  a  school  organized  on  the  basis  de.scribed  to  its 
highest  usefulness.  His  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  jurist,  the  historian,  the  social  scientist,  and 
the  student  of  psychology.  Equipped  with  men  able  to 
give  instructive  lectures  in  the  six  branches  of  work  that 
have  been  outlined,  the  School  of  Economics  would  be  able 
to  .send  young  men  into  the  world  with  a  knowledge  that 
cannot  be  obtained  within  the  necessarily  limited  teaching  of 
the  ordinary  college.  A  full  course  of  economics  should  form 
as  attractive  a  feature  of  educational  work  as  any  other  to 
which  the  attention  of  universities  is  given.  Our  future 
stati.sticians,  economists,  and  .social  scientists  will  find  a 
practical  field  of  work,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
closed  in  the  past,  and  the  great  need  under  the  development 
of  governmental  powers  which  is  bound  to  take  place  in  the 
future,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  best  training  to  enable 
one  to  be  of  service  under  such  widely  developed  govern¬ 
ments,  demand  a  training  not  only  broad  and  comprehensive, 
but  severe  and  specific ;  and  a  School  of  Economics,  as  a 
branch  of  the  grand  University  of  Philosophy  and  Applied 
Ethics,  must  be  equipped  w'ith  teachers  perfectly  competent  to 
train  the  men  for  future  public  usefulness. 

The  specialist  is  a  power  always  ;  but  a  specialist,  in  order 
to  have  the  greatest  u.sefulness,  must  have  an  eclectic  educa¬ 
tion,  broadening  not  only  his  culture  in  his  own  field,  but  in 
all  related  fields. 
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ETHICS  IN  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  1-KOFESSOR  GEORGE  T.  LADD. 

All  the  courses  in  Ethics  here — whether  required  or  elec¬ 
tive,  elementar\'  or  advanced — imply  that  a  required  course 
in  Logic  and  Psychology,  three  hours  a  week  for  a  year,  is 
taken  as  preliminary  or  parallel.  Most  of  this  required  work 
in  Logic  and  Psychology  falls  in  Junior  year.  The  only  re¬ 
quired  course  in  Pithics  is  for  the  Senior  class  in  the  Aca¬ 
demical  Department,  and  extends,  three  hours  a  week, 
through  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  first  half  of  this  course 
is  taught  by  Mr.  Duncan  upon  the  basis  of  a  text-book;  the 
second  half  consists  of  lectures  and  instruction  (only  partly 
connected  with  a  text-book)  by  ex-President  Porter.  In  Dr. 
Porter’s  course  the  principal  ethical  theories  are  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  conclusions  from  these  theories  applied  to 
the  practical  and  religious  life. 

All  other  study  of  Ethics  at  Yale  is  elective,  and  is  pursued 
as  a  matter  of  psychological,  historical,  and  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry.  This  more  comprehensive  way  of  regarding  those 
phenomena  and  doctrines,  and  that  development  of  human 
nature,  wliich  are  called  “ethical,”  is — in  my  judgment — the 
only  true  and  safe  way.  The  teaching  of  PThics  has  suffered, 
incalculably,  through  isolation  from  its  connections  with  the 
whole  being  and  evolution  of  man.  I  desire  to  represent 
only'  myself  (though  I  speak  without  hesitation  concerning 
the  truthfulness  of  my  remark)  when  I  say,  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  scientific  study  of  Ethics  apart  from  psy¬ 
chology,  political  and  social  history,  and  philosophy.  With 
this  understanding  of  the  plan  pursued  here,  the  following 
courses  are  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to  Ethics : 

Ex-President  Porter  conducts  a  course  of  study  in  critical 
analyses  of  the  principal  ethical  theories,  with  the  constant 
Voi..  II. — Ko.  4  15 
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use  of  Sidgwick’s  “  History  of  Ethics,”  and  references  to  a 
number  of  other  works.  Among  such  works  are  Martineau’s 
“  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,"  Laurie’s  “  Ethica,”  two  or  more 
books  on  Kantian  Ethics,  and  the  ethical  writings  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  Leslie  Stephens,  and  Professor  Green.  He  has  also 
a  course,  designed  more  particularly  for  graduate  students,  in 
which  Locke,  Hume,  Spencer,  and  other  writers  are  studied, 
especially  as  criticised  by  Professor  Green. 

Last  year  I  went  through  with  all  of  Lotze’s  "  Micro- 
cosmus,”  with  a  class  of  Seniors  and  graduates ;  and  the  same 
course  is  being  repeated  this  year.  Any  one  familiar  with 
this  voluminous  work  knows  that  it  is  ethical  to  the  very 
core,  and  gives  an  admirable  chance  for  the  discussion  of 
almost  every  problem  treated  by  the  teacher  of  Ethics, — in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  this  word.  I^st  year  a 
class  of  about  thirty,  consisting  chiefly  of  special  graduate 
students  of  philosophy,  but  with  a  few  students  from  the 
Divinity  School,  after  a  careful  study  of  Kant’s  “  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,”  in  both  editions,  made  an  equally  careful 
study  of  his  “  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,”  and  of  his  "  Meta¬ 
physics  of  Ethics.”  In  this  course,  lectures  by  the  teacher, 
discussion  between  the  teacher  and  the  class,  and  among  the 
different  members  of  the  class,  and  the  reading  of  numerous 
short  papers  on  various  subordinate  parts  of  the  general 
theme,  were  freely  intermingled.  As  the  leader  of  this 
band  of  mature  minds,  I  can  testify  to  the  great  benefit  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  way.  This  year,  a  class  of  similar  character  is 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  Ethics  of  Pessimism,  by 
reading  the  whole  of  Hartmann’s  ‘‘  Philo.sophy  of  the  Uncon¬ 
scious,”  with  constant  reference  to  Schopenhauer,  who  was 
studied  two  years  ago  by  certain  members  of  the  same  class. 

Every  year  one  of  Profe.ssor  Harper’s  courses  considers 
certain  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  ethical  point 
of  view.  Last  year  the  Hebrew  legislation  was  the  subject 
of  study;  this  year  the  writings  of  Prophetism  arc  being 
read  by  a  large  class  in  two  divisions, — one  handling  the 
matter  with  use  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  other  using  only 
the  English.  In  this  course  the  ethical  character  and  results 
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and  doctrines  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  are  constantly  kept 
in  view. 

Several  courses,  chiefly  or  quite  distinctively  ethical,  are 
being  pursued  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Of 
such  courses  Professor  Seymour  has  two,  both  of  which  extend 
through  the  year, — one  of  them  being  designed  for  graduates. 
These  are  a  course  in  the  “  Pha,*do”  of  Plato  and  the  “  Ethics” 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  course  in  the  “  Gorgias”  and  the  “  Re¬ 
public”  of  Plato.  Assistant  Professor  Goodell  has  a  class, 
two  hours  a  week  for  a  part  of  the  year,  in  the  study  of  Soc¬ 
rates’s  personality,  teaching,  and  influence,  as  illustrated  by 
the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato.  Mr.  F.  G.  Moore  con¬ 
ducts  the  study  of  the  Latin  moralist  Seneca  by  reading  his 
“  De  Providentia”  and  “  De  Constantia  Sapientis”  with  a  class 
of  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

In  the  study  of  the  “  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,”  Mr. 
Duncan  spends  a  considerable  part  of  the  time — two  hours  a 
week  through  the  entire  year — upon  the  writings  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant. 

No  account  of  the  study  of  lithics  in  Yale  University 
would  be  complete,  however,  which  omitted  to  emphasize  the 
various  courses  treating  of  Christian  Ethics  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion.  Professor  Harris’s  course  in  the  “  Philosophical 
Basis  of  Theism”  and  the  “  Self-Revelation  of  God”  deals,  of 
course,  largely  with  ethical  problems.  It  is  attended  usually 
by  a  number  of  graduate  students,  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  Divinity  School.  The  same  teacher  annually  con¬ 
ducts  a  class  of  advanced  students  through  some  work  like 
the  “  Pithics”  of  Dorner  (or  the  “  Dogmatics”  of  the  same 
author).  The  study  of  Pfleiderer’s  “  Philosophy  of  Religion,” 
and  of  kindred  works,  for  several  years  until  this  year,  under 
Professor  Russell,  has  been  in  the  same  line. 

This  year  I  am  also  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
“  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  from  the  point  of  view  of  specula¬ 
tive  thinking,  rather  than  of  historical  development;  in  these 
lectures  ethical  phenomena  and  doctrines  bear  a  principal 
part. 

A  fund,  left  for  this  purpose  some  years  since  to  the  College, 
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provides  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  practical  Ethics,  or  manners 
and  morals.  This  course  is  usually  given  by  the  acting  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  ethical  teaching  from  the  pulpit  at  the  .services 
on  Sunday  (attendance  on  which  is  .still  general  here  by  the 
Academical  students)  needs  only  to  be  mentioned. 

It  should  be  added,  in  closing  this  account,  that  the  books 
read  and  particular  ethical  questions  most  emphasized  in 
sev^eral  of  these  courses  change  from  year  to  year.  The  above 
statement  will  give,  however,  a  fair  impression  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  annually  done  in  ethical  lines  in  this  Uni¬ 
versity. 


ETHICAL  TEACHING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  .STU.\RT  FULLERTON. 

As  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with  so 
many  other  institutions  of  learning,  has  been  undergoing  in 
the  last  decade  a  process  of  expansion  and  I  may  almost  .say 
renovation,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  courses 
offered  in  most  departments  of  instruction.  Such  changes 
are  still  in  progress,  as  they  should  be ;  and  in  de.scribing,  as 
I  am  requested  to  do,  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  Ethics  at 
the  University,  I  must  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the 
present  and  the  immediate  past.  My  de.scription  w'ould  not 
fit  the  more  remote  past,  nor,  we  hope,  will  it  square  with  the 
not  very  remote  future. 

Our  ethical  teaching  is  represented  by — (i)  Courses  in 
Ethics  proper,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate.  (2)  Courses 
in  philosophy  and  psychology  which  give  particular  attention 
to  Ethics.  (3)  Courses  in  other  departments  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  and  which  may  be  called  ethical  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  been  accu.stomed  to  offer  a  course  in  Ethics  of  two 
hours  a  w’eek  for  half  a  year  to  Juniors  in  all  departments  of 
the  University.  In  this  course  a  general  view  of  the  subject 
is  taken,  and  though  the  history  of  ethical  speculation  is  not 
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overlooked,  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the  teaching  as  simple 
and  practical  as  possible.  Some  hand-book  (which  is  apt  to 
be  changed  from  year  to  year)  is  made  a  basis  for  instruction, 
but  much  of  the  work  consi.sts  in  lectures  and  discussions.  I 
have  usually  found  it  profitable  to  choose  a  hand-book  with 
the  doctrine  of  which  I  am  not  in  entire  sympathy,  as  the 
clash  of  opinions  wakes  the  student  into  taking  the  one  side 
or  the  other  and  provokes  to  animated  discussion.  This  year 
the  course  will  be  taken  by  about  seventy  students. 

A  course  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  devoting  more 
attention  to  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  history  of  ethical  spec¬ 
ulation,  has  for  some  time  been  offered  to  Seniors  in  the  Arts 
and  Philosophy  courses.  This  has  not  been  open  to  students 
from  the  Scientific  School. 

Last  year  and  this  there  has  been  a  course  in  Ethics  ex¬ 
clusively  for  graduates.  This  course  is  critical,  historical,  and 
constructive ;  but  is  devoted  wholly  to  theoretical  Ethics  ; 
being  supplemented  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  by 
courses  delivered  in  cognate  subjects  which  have  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  practical  bearing.  These  will  be  mentioned  later. 
This  year  the  graduate  class  contains  nineteen  men,  and  as 
the  freest  discussion  is  encouraged,  the  evenings  spent  to¬ 
gether  arc  most  pleasant  and  profitable  to  me,  as  they  would 
not  be  if  the  instruction  were  more  formal. 

I  may  now  mention  the  courses  in  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology  which  give  particular  attention  to  Ethics.  I  will 
omit  any  reference  to  other  courses  in  these  fields. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  course  in  the  “  History  of 
Philosophy  for  Seniors.”  This  is  occupied  more  especially 
with  the  study  of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  and 
the  development  of  ethical  .speculation  is  carefully  marked 
through  the  course. 

A  course  in  “  Comparative,  Social,  and  Abnormal  Psy¬ 
chology”  is  offered  by  Professor  Cattell,  also  to  Seniors,  and 
this  is  very  fruitful  and  suggestive  to  the  student  of  Ethics. 

-A.  two  years’  course  in  the  “  Hi.story  of  Philosophy”  is 
offered  by  myself  to  graduate  students.  We  are  this  year 
studying  the  Ancient  Philosophy,  and  are  occupied  just  now 
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with  Plato.  An  es.say  on  the  .subject  of  “  Plato’s  Ethics”  will 
be  read  by  one  of  the  more  advanced  .students,  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  all  arc  expected  to  take 
part,  and  for  which  all  are  expected  to  prepare.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  the  discussion  of  value  not  merely 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  but  also 
from  the  purely  ethical  stand  point.  So  it  is  throughout  the 
course.  The  evolution  of  the  science  of  F^thics  is  followed 
with  close  attention. 

As  cognate  courses  of  great  value  to  the  .student  of  Ethics, 
I  may  mention  the  numerous  courses  offered  by  Professors 
Thompson,  James, Patten,  and  MacMaster  on  “Social  Science,” 
“  Political  Eiconomy,”  “  Civil  Government,”  and  “  Constitutional 
Histor)’;”  as  well  as  the  courses  offered  by  Professor  Parsons 
on  the  “  Development  of  Legal  Institutions  and  Jurisprudence.” 
These  represent  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  work.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fields  covered  by  Professors  Thompson  and 
Patten  the  ethical  interest  is  kept  in  the  foreground.  In  Pro- 
fc.ssor  Patten’s  seminary,  and  in  his  graduate  courses,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Economics  to  Ethics  is  formally  taken  up  and  discus.sed 
as  a  foundation  to  Economics.  I  may  refer  here  also  to  the 
prominence  given,  in  Dr.  Falkner’s  course  on  “  Statistics,”  to 
the  Moral  Statistics  of  different  nations. 

Finally,  I  note  with  pleasure  a  course  of  ethical  lectures,  of 
a  somewhat  different  kind  from  the  foregoing,  inaugurated  at 
the  University  during  the  past  w’intcr.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Dana  Boardman,  the  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  was  requested 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  chapel  of  the  University  on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  chose 
as  his  subject  the  “Ten  Commandments.”  The  lectures 
were  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences,  and  have  since  been 
issued  in  book  form,  and  widely  distributed.  Dr.  Boardman 
has  been  asked  to  deliver  a  similar  course  this  year  He  has 
announced  his  subject  to  be  “  The  I^thical  Teachings  of  the 
Minor  Prophets.”  It  is  possible  that  other  clergymen  of 
various  denominations  may  be  asked  to  give  in.struction  in 
somewhat  the  same  way,  and  that  this  may  be  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  very  important  movement. 
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extracts  from  an  article  on  "  THE  TEACH¬ 
ING  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  EUROPE.” 

BV  IKAX  RfeVII.I.E  IN  THE  REVUE  DE  L'll/STOIRE  DES 
RELIGIONS,  VOL.  XX.  No.  2,  SEPT.-OCT.,  1889  (PARIS). 

Thk  school  for  the  history  of  religions  in  the  United  States 
is  as  yet  only  a  project,  but  it  is  a  project  which  emanates  from 
an  active  and  enterprising  man,  who  will  soon  be  able  to  in¬ 
sure  its  realization.  It  has  reached  us  in  the  form  of  an  article 
published  in  the  Ethical  Record  of  April  last,  under  the 
signature  of  Professor  Felix  Adler.  .  .  . 

Professor  Adler,  like  a  number  of  judicious  observ'ers  in 
Europe,  is  struck  with  the  insufficiency  of  the  scientific  train¬ 
ing  of  those  who  intend  to  become  the  religious  and  moral 
guides  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  theological  schools,  he 
says,  have  two  grave  faults;  they  are  not  favorable  to  intel¬ 
lectual  liberty,  and  they  exclude  from  their  programmes  much 
knowledge  the  acquisition  of  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  spiritual  leaders  of  humanity.  .  .  . 

One,  indeed,  cannot  assert  that  the  colleges  which  have 
given  rise  to  Strau.ss,  Bruno  Baur,  Zeller,  or  those  which 
count,  as  at  Leyden,  profe.ssors  such  as  M.  Tiele  or  M.  Kuc- 
nen,  arc  not  centres  of  a  perfectly  free  science.  But  this  lib¬ 
erty  is  only  secured  on  the  condition  of  watching  with  a 
jealous  care  over  inccs.sant  encroachments  of  which  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  powers  are  guilty.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  true 
that  the  teaching  of  religious  history,  when  it  depends  upon 
a  religious  association,  upon  a  church,  which  makes  use  of  it 
to  illustrate  its  own  superiority,  is  always  exposed  to  the 
despotic  attacks  of  preconceived  ideas.  .  .  . 

That  the  men  who  are  called  upon  to  become  the  religious 
and  moral  advisers  of  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens 
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may  be  liberally  instructed  in  the  questions  which  they  are  to 
handle  is  simply  social  hygiene.  The  Americans  are  a  prac¬ 
tical  people,  even  when  they  are  idealists  like  Professor  Adler : 
it  is  from  a  practical  point  of  view  that  he  demands  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  philosophical,  religious,  and  moral  instruction 
which  shall  be  absolutely  free  from  all  sectarian  trammels. 
The  idea  is  a  just  one. 

The  second  reproach  addressed  by  the  eminent  professor  to 
the  theological  schools  of  the  United  States  reflects  more  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  teaching  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  theology 
in  Europe,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions.  Yes,  most  of  the 
institutions  for  higher  instruction,  where  religious  history  and 
philosophy  are  treated,  are  confined  in  far  too  narrow  a  circle, 
and  live  in  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  society 
at  large.  The  perpetual  sifting  of  the  same  te.xts,  and  con¬ 
tinual  intercourse  with  teachers  who  sustain  an  opinion  be¬ 
cause  it  agrees  with  their  faith,  rather  than  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  is  poor  nourishment  for  the  modern  mind. 

How  much  more  fruitful  would  it  be  for  the  future  in¬ 
structors  of  youth,  and  for  spiritual  guides,  to  possess  a 
sound  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  of  political  economy,  or  of 
what  is  now  called  sociology ! 

Furthermore, — and  it  is  this  above  all  that  interests  us  in 
the  Revue  de  1' Histoire  des  Religions, — the  schools  and  the 
colleges  of  theology,  at  least  in  great  part,  are  confined  e.x- 
clusively  to  the  study  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism,  even 
when  they  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation 
exclusively  given  to  the  Jewish  people.  Judging  from  their 
catalogues  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  there  is  no  religion 
outside  that  of  Christ.  For  them.  Buddhism  and  the  religion 
of  Confucius  do  not  e.xist;  while  the  religions  of  classical  an¬ 
tiquity  only  receive  attention  under  the  head  of  “  paganism,” 
because  they  are  regarded  as  having  prepared  Greek  and 
Roman  society  for  the  gospel.  I  will  not  now  consider  the 
objections,  philosophical  or  historical,  by  which  modern  sci¬ 
ence  has  made  the  conception  of  a  supernatural  revelation, 
confined  to  a  few  provinces  of  Palestine,  untenable.  I  content 
myself  with  saying  to  him  who  teaches  the  history  of  the 
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religious  development  of  humanity,  “  Whatever  may  be  your 
dogmatic  opinions,  it  is  inadmissible  that  you  should  circum¬ 
scribe  this  religious  development,  of  which  you  claim  to  give 
a  scientific  account,  to  a  single  religion  ;  that  you  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  leave  outside  your  horizon  all  the  great  forms  of 
rel'gious  life  which  have  existed  before  Christianity,  or  which 
now  exist  beside  it,  and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  men, 
born  on  earth  since  the  beginning,  have  lived,  have  suffered, 
have  prayed,  have  blessed  God,  and  faced  death.  Even  if  all 
these  non-Christian  religions  should  seem  to  you  the  work  of 
the  devil,  still  you  should  study  them,  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
scientific  study,  not  only  of  religion  in  general,  but  even  of 
your  religion ;  since  its  intrinsic  value  can  be  established  only 
by  comparison.” 

We  cannot  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity  have  brought  nearer  to  us  than  ever  before  those  im¬ 
mense  populations  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  among  whom  the 
lotus  flower  and  the  crescent  replace  the  Christian  cross. 
Their  relations  with  us  are  becoming  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent.  We  cannot  continue  to  live  as  if,  outside  of  Christian 
civilization,  there  were  only  crowds  to  be  neglected.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  religious  and  moral 
history  of  our  own  past  is  freed  from  the  prejudice  of  super- 
mturalism,  which  made  it  appear  an  isolated  production  in 
universal  history,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  .studying 
more  thoroughly  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  in  order 
to  understand  the  genesis  of  our  own  religion ;  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  other  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  so  that  we  may  judge  more  clearly  by  comparison  the 
original  value  of  our  beliefs  and  practices. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  have  suggested  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adler  the  idea  of  a  large  institution  consecrated  to  the 
scientific  study  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  moral  life  of  hu¬ 
manity.  .  .  . 

For  the  present  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  among  the 
elite  of  American  society  the  same  need  of  a  transforma¬ 
tion  and  extension  of  theological  studies  is  felt,  the  symptoms 
of  which  I  have  for  several  years  observed  in  most  civilized 
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countries.  The  reform  of  the  theological  colleges  in  Holland 
was  the  first  manifestation  of  this  new  spirit.  The  creation  of 
chairs  of  Religious  History  in  the  College  of  France,  in 
Brussels,  in  Rome,  in  Geneva,  in  Zurich,  and  in  a  few  other 
cities ;  the  organization  of  a  complete  course  for  the  history 
of  the  principal  religions  in  the  section  of  religious  sciences 
of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes- Etudes,  in  Paris ;  the  conferences  on 
natural  theology',  instituted  in  the  four  Scotch  universities  by 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Lord  Gifford ;  the  institution  of  a 
Musee  de  Religion,  founded  by'  M.  Guimet,  first  in  Lyons, 
then  in  Paris ;  the  formation  of  special  reviews  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  History  of  Religions;  the  voluminous  publi¬ 
cations  which  supply  to  all  workers  materials  indispensable 
to  the  study  of  religions,  such  as  the  “  Annales  du  Musee 
Guimet,”  and,  above  all,  that  admirable  collection  of  the 
‘‘  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  published  at  Oxford  under  the 
direction  of  the  father  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Mr.  Max 
Muller;  the  publication  for  the  use  of  students  of  text-books 
such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Tiele  and  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye ; 
the  appearance  of  a  whole  series  of  works  on  the  history  of 
religions;  such  are  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  which 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  we  maintain 
without  intermission  in  the  Rei’ue  de  I' Histoire  des  Religions. 
They  form  a  body  of  testimony  already  sufficiently  consider¬ 
able  to  prove  beyond  dispute  that  the  need  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  and  more  general  study  of  the  science  of  religion  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  scientific  world.  I  am  glad  here  to  record 
a  new  manifestation  of  this  tendency  in  the  United  States 
with  a  character  at  once  bold  and  practical,  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 
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THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  ETHICS.* 

15Y  PROFESSOR  W.  K.’WVELIN. 

Ethical  indifference  is  the  sure  precursor  of  the  moral 
death  and  decay  of  nations.  The  upholders  of  tradition  and 
orthodoxy  triumphantly  point  to  the  moral  indifference  and 
social  corruption  of  modern  society,  and  with  immense  self- 
righteousness  assert  that  such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  tenets  of  religion.  Shall  we  adopt 
their  view  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pioneers  of  modern  progress,  the 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  science,  who  tru.sted  in  the  power  of 
intellectual  culture  to  redeem  the  world,  have  suddenly  become 
aware  of  the  true  state  of  things  and  have  found  the  reality  to 
correspond  but  poorly  with  their  expectations.  Was  there  one 
of  these  enthusia.sts  who  would  have  hesitated  to  declare,  thirty 
years  ago,  that  mind-culture,  enlightenment,  and  liberty  in 
religious  matters  would  suffice  to  lead  society  to  perfect  moral 
conditions  ?  Alas  !  they  are  to-day  despondent  and  discour¬ 
aged  men.  Alas !  it  is  but  too  plain  nowadays  that  under¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  civilized  manners  the  original  nature  of 
man  may  remain  unchanged,  and  that  combined  with  culture 
may  be  found  the  most  unbridled  passion,  the  most  unblush¬ 
ing  license  and  cruelty.  It  is  natural  to  ask.  Is  there  not 


■*  To  those  who  watch  with  sympathy  the  rise  of  an  Ivthical  Movement  in  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  highly  encouraging  to  hear  a  voice  of  cheer  from  dis¬ 
tant  Russia,  and  to  read  the  words  of  an  eminent  man,  who,  working  on  inde¬ 
pendent  lines,  has  reached  similar  convictions  to  those  which  inspire  the 
American  movement,  and  who  looks  toward  the  s.ame  goal.  Professor  \V- 
Kawelin,  lately  deceased,  filled  the  chair  of  Social  Science  in  the  University 
of  .St.  Petersburg,  and  was  not  only  respected  for  his  abilities  but  revered  almost 
as  a  saint  on  account  of  his  personal  excellence.  Some  time  ago  there  appeared 
from  his  pen  a  series  of  articles  on  Ethics,  in  Vystnik  Yevropy.  A  summary  of 
the  introductory  article  of  this  series  is  herewith  presented  to  our  readers. — 
Editor. 
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something  lacking;  is  it  not  true  that  something  remains  to 
be  said  which  we  human  beings  need  to  hear;  that  a  demand 
which  our  nature  puts  forth  has  remained  unsatisfied  ?  Shall 
we  return  to  the  ancestral  faith  ?  Or  shall  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  path  of  scientific  investigation  has  not  been 
followed  far  enough,  and  shall  we  press  on  farther  in  the  hope 
of  at  last  finding  a  satisfactory  basis  for  our  moral  ideals  ?  Or, 
again,  shall  we  disown  our  ideals  altogether,  throw  them  over¬ 
board  as  useless  ballast,  abandon  our  higher  aims  as  delusions, 
and  reach  out  only  for  what  is  material  and  tangible  ? 

Under  such  conditions  the  interest  in  Ethics  has  recently 
revived,  and  men  are  looking  to  it  to  assist  them  in  solving 
the  old  questions  that  will  not  be  put  aside.  This  new  interest 
in  Ethics  seems  to  have  reawakened  ‘almost  simultaneously 
throughout  the  entire  civilized  world  like  a  growing  life  which 
no  obstacle  can  prevent  from  rising.  A  marked  difference, 
however,  is  already  to  be  noted  in  the  kind  of  interest  which 
the  subject  calls  forth.  While  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe 
it  is  treated  in  a  calm,  objective  spirit,  we  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  Russia  and  the  United  States  the  problems  of 
Ethics  are  discus.sed  with  deep  feeling  and  are  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  heated  controversy.  This  difference  can  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  considering  the  different  .stages  of  civilization 
re.spectively  reached  by  the  countries  named.  Among  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  the  conditions  of  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  life — whether  better  or  worse  than  elsewhere  is  not  here 
the  question — are  at  any  rate  more  stable  and  fixed.  The 
place  of  each  individual  in  the  great  social  and  political 
machine  is  clearly  marked  out  for  him.  The  laws,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  conscientious  and  unimpeachable  servants,  sustained 
in  public  opinion  by  the  high  standing  of  judges  and  jurists, 
preserve  the  outward  integrity  of  the  population ;  the  public 
life  of  the  citizens  is  kept  in  narrow  bounds,  and  the  functions 
of  society  are  di.stributed  and  balanced  as  in  a  complex  but 
well-adjusted  organism.  Among  men  trained  to  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  demand  for  individual  morality  mu.st  naturally  be 
greatly  diminished ;  ethical  problems  will,  as  a  rule,  excite 
only  a  theoretical  interest.  If  ever  it  comes  to  pass  in  such 
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countries  that  the  general  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  nobody  is 
inclined  to  look  for  the  cause  of  such  disturbance  in  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  ethical  ideals  or  the  failure  of  moral  satisfactions. 
The  reason  is  rather  sought  for  in  defective  institutions  or  in 
the  imperfect  working  of  the  social  and  political  machinery. 
Ihit  the  case  is  different  in  those  countries  where  permanent 
institutions  and  stationary  forms  of  society  are  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished.  There,  men  are  unable  to  find  satisfaction  and  repose 
in  an  unchangeable  social  order,  and  they  are  naturally  led  to 
seek  for  these  in  the  ethical  relations  and  the  moral  possibilities 
of  individuals.  And  where  industrial  individualism  and  the 
egotism  of  daily  life  are  most  pronounced,  as  is  the  case  in 
countries  which,  like  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  only 
just  passing  the  threshold  of  a  new  civilization,  there  the 
great  need  of  moral  regeneration  is  most  deeply  felt  among 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  we  have  just  noted,  the  theory 
has  been  advanced  that,  in  order  to  render  men  contented  and 
happy,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  perfect  the  social  and  political 
machinery;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the 
present  interest  in  Ethics  is  likely  to  be  short-lived,  and  that 
the  desire  for  moral  ideals  will  soon  be  forgotten.  But  we  do 
not  share  this  fear.  To  be  sure,  we  agree  most  earnestly  with 
those  who  seek  to  impress  on  mankind  the  absolute  and  press¬ 
ing  need  of  social  reforms  and  who  point  out  the  important 
influence  of  material  conditions  on  the  moral  progress  of  men. 
But  to  rely  simply  on  material  progress,  and  to  expect  from 
social  amelioration  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  human  evolution,  would 
imply  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  trend  of  this  evolution, 
and  a  complete  failure  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  a  move¬ 
ment  which  has  already  deeply  stirred  the  best  minds  of  two 
worlds.  In  truth,  even  in  Western  Europe,  the  relative  stabil¬ 
ity  of  institutions,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  has  not  entirely 
extinguished  the  desire  for  moral  regeneration.  It  still  exists 
as  a  latent  force,  though  it  expresses  itself  with  less  emphasis 
and  ardor  than  elsewhere. 

The  ethical  needs  of  the  present  cannot  be  exhausted  by  a 
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statement  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  modern 
society.  Even  if  these  social  and  economic  problems  were  all 
solved,  our  ethical  nature  would  not  be  fully  satisfied.  Nor 
should  we  regard  this  new  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Ethics  as  a  mere  temporary  deviation  from  the  well-beaten 
path  of  human  development.  On  the  contrary,  it  denotes  a 
change  to  an  entirely  new  route, — a  change  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  labors  of  past  centuries. 


A  CRITIQUE  OF  “ETHICAL  RELIGION.’’ 

BY  THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 

Ethical  Religio.v.  By  William  Mackintirf.  Salter.  Boston :  Rol)erts 

Brothers,  18S9.  i2mo,  pp.  vi.,  332. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr. 
Salter  is  the  head.  They  do  not  profess  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Ethical  Movement  as  a  whole,  but  merely  those 
of  the  author,  who,  however,  acknowledges  his  deep  indebt¬ 
edness  to  Dr.  Adler,  the  founder  of  the  movement. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Salter  disclaims  for  his  work  all  scien¬ 
tific  pretensions,  and  says  that  his  aim  in  publishing  it  is 
“  not  intellectual,  but  practical  and  moral.’’  He  admits  that 
it  contains  “  varying  points  of  view”  in  regard  to  “  religion, 
God,  ethics,  Christianity,’’  and  hints  that,  if  he  had  attempted 
to  write  a  philosophic  treatise,  he  would  “  perhaps  have  been 
able  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  and  inconsi.stencies” 
in  which  his  “  thoughts  may  seem  to  be  involved,”  and  to  e.\- 
plain  his  “  inability  to  assent  either  to  theism,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  positivism  on  the  other.” 

This  last  remark  contains  the  key-note  to  the  whole  vol¬ 
ume  and  to  the  whole  thought-system  of  its  author,  with  all 
its  moral  sublimity  and  all  its  scientific  imperfection.  The 
heart  of  a  Christian  saint  and  the  head  of  a  humanitarian  posi¬ 
tivist  trying  to  work  themselves  into  harmony ;  such,  in  brief. 
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is  a  description  of  Mr.  Salter  and  his  book.  As  long  as  he 
is  pouring  forth  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  trying  to  express 
that  overpowering  moral  awe  whose  meaning  transcends  even 
our  highest  finite  concept,  that  of  personality,  we  feel  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  mighty,  of  an  inspired 
prophet,  to  whose  utterances  our  inmost  hearts  and  all  that 
is  best  in  us  respond  with  a  fervent  Amen.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  tries  to  ground  his  inspiration  in  terms  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  head,  his  inspiration  at  once  leaves  him,  and 
he  becomes  timid,  hesitant,  and  not  infrequently  self-contra¬ 
dictory.  The  truth  is,  the  scepticism  engendered  by  the 
superficial  thought  of  the  time  has  attacked  Mr.  Salter’s 
head,  but,  instead  of  communicating  itself  to  his  heart,  as  it 
does  in  so  many  cases,  it  has  roused  therein  a  passionate 
opposition.  So  heart  and  head  are  at  bitter  warfare,  for 
which  there  is  neither  truce  nor  compromise.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Salter’s  attempt  at  reconciliation  must  be  pronounced  an 
utter  failure.  The  ethics  of  Jesus,  to  which,  despite  mani¬ 
fold  protestations  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Salter  clings  with  his 
whole  .soul,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  secularism  of  posi¬ 
tivism,  to  which  his  intellectual  training  for  the  time  inclines 
him.  The  ethics  of  Jesus,  with  its  call  for  complete  .self-sur¬ 
render,  was  intended  for  men  and  women  sure  of  personal 
immortality,  and  becomes  irrational  the  moment  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  conviction,  or  put  forward  as  the  norm  of  life 
for  ephemeral  participants  in  the  evolution  of  an  impersonal 
humanity.  “  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it,”  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  Christianity, — that  is  rational ;  that  is  just.  ”  Lose  thy 
life  that  another  may  gather  its  fruits,”  says  Mr.  Salter, — that 
is  irrational;  that  is  unjust;  that  finds  no  true  response  in 
man’s  heart.  Nay,  not  even  in  Mr.  Salter’s,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  his  varying  and  contradictory  statements  with  re¬ 
gard  to  man’s  ends,  and  the  motives  for  moral  conduct.  At 
one  time,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  men’s  ends  are  “a 
living  income,  a  decent  home,  some  leisure  for  thought,  for 
the  culture  of  the  higher  part  of  their  nature”  (p.  77) ;  at  an¬ 
other,  “For  public  ends  we  are  to  live”  (p.  212);  at  another 
still,  “  The  ends  of  moral  perfection  are  not  for  our  personal 
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satisfaction,  but  we  for  them”  (p.  225).  If  this  last  statement 
were  true,  it  would  certainly  remove  all  motive  for  moral 
action ;  for  a  motive,  by  its  very  definition,  is  something  that 
gives  personal  satisfaction.  If  it  were  true,  man,  in  wliom, 
we  are  told,  there  is  “  somewhat  of  measureless  possibilities, 
of  priceless  worth,”  would  be  but  a  means  for  an  end  higher 
than  himself.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Salter  often  speaks  of  man 
as  if  he  were  a  mere  instrument  for  the  realization  of  right¬ 
eousness,  and  of  righteousness  as  if  it  were  a  commodity 
which  could  exist  apart  from  conscious  beings.  But  he  is 
by  no  means  consistent  in  this.  On  page  224  he  tells  us: 
(One  feel-s)  .  .  .  “  that  nothing  less  than  the  perfect,  and  this 
shared  in  by  all,  can  be  the  end,  the  goal,”  And  on  the  very 
next  page  we  read :  “  Do  we  survive  with  this  good  ?  .  .  .  I 
know  not,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  at  best  a  curious  question." 
One  rubs  his  eyes  as  he  reads  this,  for  how  can  any  one  share 
in  a  good  with  which  he  does  not  consciously  survive  ?  In 
another  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Salter  speaks  as  if  man  might 
derive  sufficient  reward  for  all  his  moral  efforts  from  picturing 
in  imagination  the  future  utopia  to  which  these  efforts  might 
be  supposed  to  contribute.  “  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  hope 
actually  to  witness  the  final  triumph, — it  is  enough,  I  believe, 
that  he  can  think  of  it ;  that  something  of  the  glory  of  it 
may  descend  upon  him  as  he  toils  for  it ;  that  the  labor  of 
his  hands  have  an  eternal  issue  there”  (p.  276).  One  may 
affirm  with  perfect  certainty  that  a  faith  like  this  will  never 
conquer  the  world.  Nor,  indeed,  ought  it  to  do  so,  for  it 
means  crying  injustice.  That  I  should  toil  for  an  ultimate 
good,  and  receive,  as  my  portion,  only  an  imperfect  picture 
of  that  good,  surely  denotes  that  there  is  unrighteousness  at 
the  very  heart  of  things.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Salter,  like 
many  other  moral  enthusia.sts,  runs  unselfishness  into  the 
ground,  by  making  selfishness  include  the  desire  for  the 
highest  good  to  oneself.  He  seems  to  think  it  the  highest 
morality  to  labor  for  the  temporary  moral  good  of  others, 
and  yet  wrong  and  mean  to  crave  everlasting  moral  good  for 
ourselves.  Now,  if  it  is  morally  right  to  desire  that  a  morally 
perfect  being  should  exist  for  a  few  years,  it  surely  cannot  be 
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wrong  in  me  to  desire  to  be  that  being,  and  to  perfect  my  per¬ 
fection  by  adding  to  it  the  element  of  eternity.  And,  indeed, 
without  that  element,  there  is  no  perfection.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Salter,  like  many  noble  men  of  our  time,  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  so  bamboozled  by  the  fashionable  thought 
as  not  only  to  have  lost  faith  in  personal  immortality,  but  even 
to  join  in  the  cry  that  the  desire  for  it  is  selfish  and  ignoble. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  nobility  to  desire  to  be  a  noble  and 
beneficent  being  to  all  eternity ;  it  is  mean  and  ignoble  to  be 
content  with  anything  less.  Mr.  Salter  may  rest  assured  that 
all  his  efforts,  and  all  the  efforts  of  ten  thousand  Ethical  Soci¬ 
eties,  will  count  as  nothing  in  the  furtherance  of  ethical  regen¬ 
eration,  compared  with  the  work  of  the  man  who  shall  again 
convince  the  world  that  every’  human  soul  is  immortal  and 
that  its  conscious  weal  or  woe  to  all  eternity  is  determined  to 
some  degree  by  every  one  of  its  own  acts,  and  entirely  by  the 
sum  of  them.  And  that  such  a  task  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  man  I  am  thoroughly  convinced. 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  regard  to  man’s  aim  and  the 
motives  for  morality  that  Mr.  Salter  shows  inconsistency  of 
thought ;  the  same  is  true,  even  in  a  higher  degree,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  source  and  bearer  of  the  moral  law.  At  one  time 
we  are  told  that  it  is  in  ourselves,  at  another  that  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  things,  at  .still  another  that  it  is  above  us,  above  the 
stars,  "  from  somewhat  older  than  they’.” 

I  might  go  on  and  show  the  same  confusion  in  Mr.  Salter’s 
thought  with  regard  to  all  our  deepest  conceptions ;  but  the 
task  would  be  a  thankless  one.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  my  profound  regret  that  a  man  in  whom 
all  that  is  ethical  is  embodied  should  not  have  striven  with  all 
his  might  to  give  us  a  consistent  theory  of  ethics,  since  that  is 
what  the  world  demands  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  intel¬ 
lectual  doubt  and  scepticism  that  are  eating  out  the  heart  of 
morality  by  discrediting  its  necessary  postulates,  and  to  this 
scepticism  Mr.  Salter  gives  the  weight  of  his  weighty  influence. 
I  can  only  hope  that  this  will  be  true  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  he  will  soon  wash  off,  in  the  waters  of  Lethe,  all  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  desolating  philosophies  of  the  present  day,  and, 
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bathing  in  the  Eunoe  of  the  world’s  highest  thought,  recover 
that  spiritual  insight,  that  faith  in  the  postulates  of  morality, 
which  shall  render  him  “  disposed  to  mount  to  the  stars.” 

REPLY  BY  MR.  SALTER. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Davidson  states  my  positions  with  great  care. 
I  am  described  as  being,  intellectually  speaking,  a  positivist.  Now  positivism  I 
understand  to  mean  taking  account  practically  only  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
Yet  I  said  in  “  Ethical  Religion,”  after  asserting  an  “  unseen  Power  by  which  we 
live,”  a  “  mystery  in  the  bosom  of  which  we  and  this  wide  world  rest,”  that 
“  it  is  not,  let  me  distinctly  say,  in  the  name  of  materialism  or  phenomenalism,  but 
because  of  a  deeper  sense  of  that  mystery,  that  I  abandon  prayer"  (page  2S9). 
In  fact,  positivism  has  never  attracted  me  as  a  philosophy  (if  indeed  it  can  he 
dignified  by  that  name)  ;  and  I  happen  to  know  that  positivists  find  whatever 
philosophical  implications  there  are  in  my  book  re|>ellent  to  them. 

Again,  Mr.  Davidson  says  that  in  my  case  heart  and  head  are  at  bitter  war¬ 
fare.  I  am  not  conscious  of  such  a  warfare,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  Mr.  David¬ 
son’s  rather  hasty  inferences  from  my  ill-understood  positions  that  are  at  war  with 
one  another.  No  “  scepticism”  that  has  attacked  my  head  has  ever  roused  pas¬ 
sionate  opposition  in  my  “  heart”  (if  by  the  term  is  meant  the  conscience  or 
moral  nature) ;  for  my  doubts  have  been  as  to  such  speculative  conceptions  as  a 
personal  deity  and  personal  immortality ;  scepticism  as  to  duty,  such  as  my  critic 
apparently  would  have  in  the  absence  of  a  faith  in  jsersonal  immortality,  never 
assailed  me;  nor  should  I  count  it  honorable  as  a  human  and  rational  being  to 
tolerate  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  not  had  my  full  measure  of  grief  and  dis¬ 
tress  in  giving  up  the  faith  in  which  I  was  born  and  nurtured  ;  but  never  was  my 
conviction  disturbed  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  l>etter  and  a  worse,  and 
that  to  hate,  to  lie,  to  be  cruel,  to  be  unjust,  or  to  be  a  coward  in  the  defence  of 
truth  and  justice,  was  unworthy  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Davidson,  I  am  aware,  may  hold  that  this  is  my  personal  idiosyncrasy  or 
good  fortune,  that,  logically,  ethics,  in  any  deep  sense,  would  go  with  the  loss  of 
faith  in  personal  immortality.  He  seems  to  say  as  much,  declaring  that  the 
“  call  to  complete  self-surrender”  becomes  “  irrational”  when  separated  from 
this  conviction.  Discrimination  is  necessary  at  this  point.  I  have  not  denied 
nor  do  I  deny  personal  immortality ;  I  have  only  said  that  in  the  absence  of 
belief  in  it  the  reasons  for  the  higher  moral  life  still  go  on.  The  starting-|X)int 
in  my  own  ethics  is  the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  human  personality.  Whence¬ 
soever  it  comes  and  whithersoever  it  goes,  it  is  the  highest  thing  we  know.  Re¬ 
spect,  reverence  for  it  are  the  fundamental  ethical  emotions ;  and  ethical  con¬ 
duct  is  action  drawing  thence  its  ultimate  inspiration.  Ethics  as  personal  is 
rooted  in  self-reverence;  as  social  it  is  rooted  in  reverence  for  the  humanity  of 
all.  Personal  ethics  might  be  defined  as  voluntary  dedication  to  the  total  idea 
of  one’s  being;  social  ethics  aims  at  an  equal  realization  of  the  ends  of  all  men. 
Justice  is  an  expression  of  this  equal  reverence;  and  love  is  the  flowering  of  it 
in  human  affections.  All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  indignation,  blame, 
and  punishment  in  view  or  on  account  of  human  wrong-doing.  Ethics  is  thus 
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essentially  an  ideal, — something  at  war  with  the  thoughts  and  impulses  and  lives 
of  most  men,  and  with  the  order  of  society  as  it  has  existed  in  most  ages  of  the 
world.  As  a  rule,  men  do  not  honor  one  another;  they  take  advantage  of  one 
another.  They  do  not  truly  honor  themselves ;  they  follow  their  appetites. 
Society  is  not  founded  ujx)n  brotherhood,  but  upon  self-interest.  Hence  he 
who  follows  ethical  inspiration,  in  contradiction  to  the  habits  and  customs 
and  institutions  of  men,  is  liable  to  suffer,  and  sometimes  must  suffer.  The 
unrighteous  world  will  not  hear  him,  and,  perhaps,  tries  to  stifle  his  voice.  In  a 
word,  there  arises  the  necessity  of  sacrifice;  sometimes  the  good  man  must  die, 
— there  is  no  other  alternative,  if  he  will  keep  true  to  the  ethical  ideal.  Is  it 
then  irrational  to  die  save  with  the  a.ssurance  that  one  will  live  .again  ?  So  Mr. 
Davidson  asserts.  But  rationality  and  irrationality  are  determined  by  what  one 
recognizes  as  first  principles.  Mr.  Davidson’s  first  principle  (in  ethics)  seems  to 
be  that  no  one  should  do  anything  to  cut  short  the  duration  of  his  life.  With 
this  as  a  first  principle,  it  is  irnational  to  die  save  as  one  hopes  to  live  again ;  it  is 
also  irrational  to  suffer  any  h.arm  by  which  another  is  benefited  (unless  one  knows 
beforehand  that  the  harm  will  be  made  up  to  him)  ;  all  uncalculating  disinterested¬ 
ness  is  irrational.  But  with  another  first  principle,  disinterestedness  is  rational. 
If  the  fundamental  rule  is.  Honor  and  love  all  men,  and  live  and  labor  to  the 
end  of  making  such  honor  and  love  the  impulse  and  rule  of  all  human  action, 
and  the  foundation  of  every  custom  and  institution  of  society,  then  it  is  not  only 
rational  to  sacrifice  one’s  life,  if  one  must,  in  such  efforts,  but  one  has  nothing 
else  in  honor  to  do,  when  the  choice  is  between  death  and  disloyally.  To  my 
own  mind,  Mr.  Davidson’s  first  principle,  as  just  conjectured  (though  I  cannot 
believe  that  as  a  man  he  holds  to  it),  is  no  principle  at  all,  but  at  best  a  subordi¬ 
nate  maxim,  which  holds  only  so  long  as  no  higher  rule  conflicts  with  it ;  at 
bottom  it  springs  from,  and  is  the  mere  logical  formulation  of,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  sacrifice  of  which  we  speak  ? 
What  is  death  ?  It  is  the  mere  ceasing  to  breathe.  It  is  not  doing  wrong, 
it  is  not  abating  a  particle  from  one’s  loyalty  to  the  moral  ideal.  What 
harm  is  there  in  ceasing  to  breathe  ? — what  moral  harm,  I  mean.  What  harm 
to  .any  one  whose  thought  is,  while  he  breathes,  to  do  right  and  keep  his 
soul  in  harmony  with  the  highest  demands  ?  To  flinch,  to  be  a  coward,  to  turn 
from  one’s  best  visions,  for  the  sake  of  life  to  lose  the  ends  of  living, — that,  it 
seems  to  me,  were  a  real  harm ;  that  were  a  dying,  for  which  life,  though  pro¬ 
longed  to  eternity,  would  be  poor  compens.ation. 

Mr.  Davidson  spe.aks  of  Jesus.  Now,  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  losing  and 
saving  one’s  life  may  have  a  much  deeper  interpretation  than  .Mr.  D.avidson  gives 
it,  has  he  forgotten  that  p.assionate  appeal  for  a  disinterested  morality  which  Jesus 
makes  and  which  reaches  its  climax  in,  “  But  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good, 
and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again"  (Luke  vi.  35)?  Does  he  not  call  to  mind 
the  sublime  protest  of  St.  Theresa  and  the  lines  of  Francis  Xavier  (l>oth  of  which 
I  have  indeed  given  on  pp.  53,  54  of  “  Ethical  Religion”),  or  would  he  call 
action  without 

"  The  hope  of  gaining  aught” 

irrational  ?  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Davidson  does  not  reach  the  heights  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  morality  he  defends.  For  within  the  church  as  well  as  without  it  there  have 
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been  those  who  wished  to  serve  the  highest  ideal  (whatever  they  called  it),  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  ulterior  end,  whether  of  life  or  happiness  or  heaven,  hut 
solely  from  love  of  it,  solely  from  a  deep  inward  need  of  harmonizing  with  the 
essential  fitness  of  things, — those  who  have  been  reaily  to  say  with  Job,  “  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.” 

Rut  it  is  one  thing  to  ask.  What  are  the  motives  of  moral  action,  and  with 
what  thoughts  can  one  rationally  consent  to  give  up  his  life  ?  and  another  to  ask. 
What  can  really  happen,  what  will  the  nature  of  things  permit  ?  Mr.  Davidson 
does  not  distinguish  between  these  two  things ;  and  it  is  im|>ossihle  to  follow  in 
detail  his  confusion  and  consequent  mi^undcrstanding  of  my  words.  I  hold 
that  man  can  willingly  give  up  his  life  as  I  have  stated ;  I  also  hold  that  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  permit  such  an  one  to  alisolutely  perish.  Emerson  com¬ 
bines  the  two  truths  when  he  s.ays,  “  The  love  that  will  be  annihilated  sooner 
than  treacherous  has  already  made  death  impossible.”  It  is  the  very  willingness 
to  be  blotted  out  rather  than  be  untrue  that  gives  the  soul  imperishable  worth  and 
an  eternal  destiny.  The  one  truth  is  one  of  ethics,  or  of  psychology;  the  other 
is  one  of  philosophy.  And  if  the  latter  is  not  brought  out  and  empha¬ 
sized  as  it  might  be  in  my  b<M)k,  it  is  because  the  book  is  not  one  of  philosophy; 
and,  I  may  add,  because  the  truth  itself,  being  one  of  specul.ation  rather  than  of 
cxjierience,  belongs,  in  my  judgment,  rather  to  the  completed  edifice  of  religion 
than  to  its  foundation  stones.  And  yet  I  have  not  omitted  to  indicate  this  view 
of  immortality  in  several  passages  (pp.  41,  58,  140,  225,  316  of  “  Ethical 
Religion”). 

Personal  immortality,  however,  is  another  m.atter.  Relief  in  this  means  the 
assurance  that  we  shall  know  in  another  life  that  we  are  the  same  beings  we  were 
in  this;  it  means  the  preservation  of  conseious  identity.  If  the  very  same  being 
who  sacrificed  his  life  in  some  righteous  cause  should  not  know  hereafter  he  h.id 
sacrificed  it  nor  have  any  memory  of  his  earthly  existence,  he  would  not  be  the 
same  person  (in  the  common  understanding  of  that  term).  If  Mr.  Davidson,  in¬ 
stead  of  so  easily  taking  offence,  had  really  tried  to  read  my  thoughts,  he  would 
surely  have  seen  that  this  was  my  meaning  {cf.  p.  58) ;  and  he  would  scarcely 
have  charged  me  with  confusion  and  inconsistencies  that  arc  in  the  mere  form  of 
statement.  How  very  acute,  for  example,  and  yet  how  ill-considered,  is  the  criti¬ 
cism  upon  my  remark  that  “  the  ends  of  moral  perfection  are  not  for  our  jiersonal 
satisfaction,  but  we  for  them” !  Why  can  I  not  aim  at  moral  perfection  without 
being  sure  that  1,  William  M.  S.ilter,  who  might  conceivably  lose  his  conscious 
identity  even  in  this  life,  shall  ever  derive  personal  satisfaction  from  its  attainment  ? 
Can  a  man  not  build  a  house,  firm,  strong,  and  beautiful,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  children  to  live  in,  or  simply  start  one  for  them  to  complete,  dying  happy  in 
the  thought  that  the  work  will  go  on  ?  Ry  a  bit  of  sophistry  (no  doubt  uninten¬ 
tional,  but  not  so  easy  to  pardon  in  a  philosopher),  Mr.  Davidson  confuses  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  as  I  use  it  with  one's  temporary  psychological  condition  in 
seeking  moral  perfection.  Of  course,  I  seek  moral  jierfection  because  it  gives 
me  personal  satisfaction  to  seek  it  (though  there  might  be  two  opinions  alxiut 
calling  this  the  motive) ;  but  I  no  more  have  to  think  of  moral  perfection  after  it 
is  attained  (if  that  were  possible),  as  enjoyed  by  me,  than  a  man  has  to  think  of 
himself  as  getting  personal  satisfaction  out  of  the  house  he  has  built  for  his  chil- 
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dren,  long  after  he  is  dead.  The  spring  of  every  free  action  is  personal  pleasure, 
but  the  end  of  such  action  may  be  as  far  removed  from  personal  pleasure  as  the 
heavens  are  high  above  the  earth. 

Yes,  I  will  take  up  my  critic’s  words  and  say  that  man,  as  he  now  exists,  is 
“  but  a  means  for  an  end  higher  than  himself and  if  one  will  not  be  a 
precisian  and  treat  ordinary  language  as  he  would  that  of  a  scholastic  philoso¬ 
pher,  he  may  see  that  this  is  but  another  way  of  stating  that  man  is  a  being 
of  “  measureless  possibilities.”  Yes,  man  is  “  a  mere  instrument  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  righteousness,” — i.e.,  of  the  total  Divine  idea  of  his  being,  far  above  and 
beyond  his  actual  self.  True,  righteousness  cannot  exist  apart  from  conscious 
beings,  but,  as  the  habit  of  a  man’s  will,  it  may  conceivably  survive  the  loss  of  his 
conscious  personal  identity.  My  own  view  of  life  is  that  we  are  here  for  the  reali- 
z.ation  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  our  natures,  or,  more  properly,  to  start  upon 
that  path.  This  is  the  good,  and  the  good-will  is  the  will  that  wills  this  good ;  and 
the  good-will  cannot  die.  Hut  whether  I  (if  perchance  there  is  this  soul  of  good 
in  me,  and  I  do  really  try  to  mould  myself  after  the  Divine  idea)  shall  know 
myself  in  a  future  state  as  the  same  person  I  was  here,  whether  the  /will  survive 
as  /,  seems  to  me  still,  as  I  said  in  the  pa-ssage  which  Mr.  Davidson  criticises  so 
sharply,  at  best  a  curious  question, — an  affirmative  answer  to  which  is  by  no  means 
involved  in  the  thought  that  the  Divine  ends  of  my  being  will  be  worked  out. 
Surely,  no  one  will  understand  me  as  denying  continued  conscious  identity,  or 
m.iking  any  argument  against  it ;  I  only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see  now,  there 
are  not  the  jiositive  grounds  for  believing  in  it  that  there  are  for  believing  in  the 
indestructibility  of  the  virtuous  will.  Without  the  latter  the  moral  universe  would 
be  unmindful  of  its  own  ends ;  but  I  can  see  no  such  organic  and  necessary 
relation  of  wh.at  we  call  our  jsersonal  consciousness  to  the  moral  order.  Happily, 
it  is  only  our  belief  that  we  determine ;  the  fact  lies  in  other  hands.  Though  we 
find  not  rea.son  enough  to  believe,  conscious  identity  may  continue  all  the  s.ime. 
And  if  it  is  given  me  in  another  life  to  know  1  am  the  same  person  as  once  ex¬ 
isted  here,  though  there  are  some  things  I  should  be  glad  to  forget,  there  are 
others  I  shall  be  thankful  to  remember;  and  if  it  is  given  me  to  know  my  dead, 
to  see  those  angel  faces, 

"  Which  1  h.ave  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile," 

it  will  be  a  grace,  a  benignity,  to  which  I  could  lay  no  claim,  albeit  no  stranger 
perchance  than  other  sweet  surprises  I  have  known  in  this  life,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  largeness  of  that  grace  which  I  suspect  lies  at  the  heart  of  things. 

Mr.  Davidson  equally  forgets  that  it  is  not  scientific  (i.e.,  exact)  language  I 
am  using  in  speaking  of  the  source  of  the  moral  law.  Why  may  this  not  be 
“  in  ourselves,”  in  one  sense ;  “  in  the  nature  of  things,”  in  another;  and  “  above 
us  and  above  the  stars,”  in  still  another?  Supjxjse  some  unscientific  soul  should 
try  to  write  out  its  thought  of  God ;  and  should  say,  he  is  within  us,  he  is  without 
us,  he  is  above  us,  he  is  beneath  us, — yet  most  truly  in  a  realm  to  which  neither 
within  nor  without,  neither  above  nor  beneath,  have  meaning  or  application. 
Would  any  one,  who  had  philosophical  insight  and  at  the  s.-ime  time  a  sense  of 
the  difficulties  of  human  language,  object  to  this  varied  description  as  self-con¬ 
tradictory?  Yet  literally  it  is  a  mass  of  contr.idictions. 
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I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  praise  which  Mr.  Davidson  pours  on  my 
defenceless  heart  if  not  head ;  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  is  undeserved,  and  that  my 
heart  is  worse  and  my  head  better  than  he  thinks.  Why,  in  commenting  on 

Ethical  Religion,”  should  he  profoundly  regret  that  I  have  not  done  what  I 
never  sought  to  do ?  Vet  I,  too,  have  an  intellectual  interest  in  ethics;  and  if 
leisure  and  strength  are  given  me,  I  hojre  some  day  to  present  “  a  consistent 
theory  of  ethics.”  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  my  highest  ambition,  but  it  is  a  very 
eager  one.  However,  my  method  will  probably  be  so  different  from  Mr.  David¬ 
son’s  that  I  can  sc.arcely  hope  to  satisfy  him;  and  in  working  out  the  results  I 
should  have  the  simple  aim  of  getting  the  truth,  leaving  “  conquering  the  world” 
out  of  account. 

AUTUMN  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  WORKINGMAN’S 
SCHOOL.* 

THANKSGIVING  DAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1889. 

[The  pLitform  in  the  main  hall  is  profusely  decorated  with  trees  and  plants. 
In  the  background  is  seen  an  autumn  landscape.  At  the  left  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  horn  of  plenty,  filled  with  fruit  and  alt  kinds  of  natural  products.  At  the 
right  stands  a  throne  on  which  Autumn  is  seated  surrounded  by  a  group  of  six 
maidens.  Autumn  and  her  maidens  are  dressed  in  white  adorned  with  autumn 
flowers  and  leaves.  In  front  of  the  platform  is  erected  an  altar,  on  which,  in 
golden  letters,  is  inscrilied  the  word  “  Charity.”] 

From  10  a.m.  till  12  the  work  of  the  pupiLs  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  have  been  exhibited  in  the  various  classes. 
Punctually  at  12  the  visitors  are  as.sembled  in  the  main  hall  and 
are  briefly  addres.sed  by  Professor  Adler.  In  substance  he  says: 

“  It  is  desirable  that  we  celebrate  festivals  of  nature  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case ;  festivals  of  the  spring,  of 
the  summer,  of  autumn,  of  midwinter.  Our  city  children, 
shut  in  between  walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  see  too  little  of 
nature,  live  too  little  with  nature,  do  not  follow  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  as  they  should,  the  changes  in  the  life  of  nature.  PLvery 
season  has  its  own  peculiar  charms.  The  changes  of  the 
seasons  should  reflect  themselves  more  fully  in  our  con¬ 
sciousness. 

“  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  take  our  school-children  out  to 
nature  as  much  as  we  should  like,  we  must  try  therefore  to  bring 

*  The  Workingman’s  School  is  under  the  auspices  of  The  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York.  It  is  located  at  109 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street. 
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nature  to  them, — into  the  school.  We  attempt  to-day,  for  the 
fir.st  time,  an  autumn  fe.stival.  The  programme  consists  of 
poetic  selections  and  songs  celebrating  autumn,  of  a  short 
address  by  the  young  lady  who  impersonates  autumn,  in  which 
the  moral  meaning  that  we  attach  to  this  season  is  brought 
out,  and  of  a  procession  of  the  school,  which  will  pass  before 
the  .seat  of  Autumn,  at  whose  hands  each  of  the  children  will 
receive  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

“  There  is  one  more  feature  to  be  mentioned.  You  see  here 
this  altar  with  the  word  ‘  Charity’  inscribed  upon  it.  Our  pupils 
have  heretofore  been  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  lower  hall  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises  on  Thanksgiving  days.  This  year 
the  question  was  put  to  them  whether  they  would  not  prefer  to 
give  rather  than  to  receive.  It  was  proposed  that  each  child 
should  bring  some  simple  offering  of  fruit  or  flowers,  to  be 
symbolically  deposited  at  the  base  of  this  altar,  and  to  be  sent 
to  the  convalescent  sick  in  the  hospitals  later  in  the  day.  The 
proposition  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  children,  and  will 
pre.sently  be  carried  out.  It  is  certain  that  charity  is  not  a 
prerogative  of  the  rich.  There  is  none  so  poor  but  he  can 
share  with  those  who  are  in  still  greater  need,  especially 
with  the  sick,  and  the  sharing  of  the  gifts  of  nature  with 
others  is  particularly  appropriate  in  connection  with  an  autumn 
festival.” 

As  soon  as  Professor  Adler  had  ended  his  remarks  a  slow 
march  was  struck  up  on  the  piano,  the  doors  of  the  hall  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  school,  which  at  present  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  marched  in.  The  pupils  passed  before 
the  altar,  where  they  deposited  their  offering,  and  then  filed 
into  their  seats  and  remained  standing. 

One  of  the  boys,  leading  the  school,  .stepped  upon  the 
platform,  and  said,  “  It  is  thrice  blessed  to  give.” 

The  whole  school  responded,  ”  More  blessed  than  to 
receive.” 

The  leader :  “  We  too  can  give.” 

The  school :  “  All  can  give.” 

The  leader  and  the  school,  together:  “  We  bring  our  offer¬ 
ings  from  the  bounty  of  the  year  for  those  that  need.” 
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The  children  took  their  seats,  and  after  a  short  musical 
prelude,  one  of  the  oldest  girls  rose  and  repeated  the  first 
verse  of  the  song  “  Charity”  : 

“  There  is  a  blessed  friend  that  came 
On  earth  our  steps  to  guide  ; 

Sweet  Charity  they  call  her  name. 

And  love  she  scatters  wide. 

She  banishes  our  dismal  fears, 

She  soothes  each  smarting  pain ; 

She  leads  us  from  the  vale  of  tears 
Unto  the  light  again.” 


This  verse  was  then  sung  by  the  whole  school. 

Two  recitations  followed, — “  This  is  the  Feast-Time  of  the 
Year”  and  “  The  Autumn  Festival,”  by  Whittier. 

A  song — “  Thanksgiving  Day”  (written  for  the  school) — 
came  next. 

When  the  song  was  over.  Autumn  arose  and  spoke  these 
words:  “I  am  Autumn,  the  giver  of  gifts.  To  those  who 
have  sown  their  seed  in  the  spring,  who  have  tended  their 
crops  in  summer’s  heat,  I  give  my  reward.  When  the  leaves 
fall,  blessings  shall  fall  unto  them, — golden  fruit  and  grain. 

”  My  children,  what  is  the  best  fruit  of  all  ?  Fruit  of  the 
mind  and  heart.  You  now  stand  in  the  spring-time  of  life. 
These  (pointing  to  the  teachers)  are  the  sowers.  Your  minds 
are  the  field.  Knowledge  and  virtue  the  seed. 

”  So  live,  so  learn,  so  labor,  so  endeavor  that  when  your 
autumn  comes  you  too  may  bear  rich  fruit  of  noble  lives, 
rejoicing  your  benefactors  and  the  world. 

”  And  now  to  you  who  have  given  I  give  in  return.  As 
you  have  thought  of  my  poor,  so  have  I  thought  of  you. 
Come  then,  my  maidens,  and  crown  the  children  all  with 
flowers  from  the  fields  and  gifts  from  the  plenty  of  the  year.” 

When  Autumn  had  finished,  a  slow,  solemn  strain  began  to 
be  sung  to  the  words, — 

“  Autumn  fair,  in  these  thy  bounties 
All  our  happy  hearts  delight ; 

All  thy  flowers  and  thy  glories 

Still  shall  live  in  memory  bright.” 
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The  school  passed  in  procession  across  the  platform,  each 
pupil  receiving  a  wreath  at  the  hands  of  Autumn  or  her 
attendants,  the  highest  class  leading.  Those  that  remained 
in  their  seats  kept  up  the  song.  When  the  first  three  classes 
had  received  their  wreaths  they  took  up  their  position  near 
the  entrance  of  the  hall  and  maintained  the  singing  while  the 
lower  classes  continued  to  pass  across  the  platform. 

Before  the  children  left  the  building,  each  received  a  bag 
containing  fruit  of  various  kinds  and  confectionery,  while  the 
members  of  the  three  highest  classes  were  presented  with 
tickets  for  a  matinee  performance  of  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.” 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

- Since  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  The  Ethical 

Record,  in  April,  1888,  it  has  grown  from  forty  pages  to  its 
present  size,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in 
variety  of  contents.  We  shall  endeavor  to  continue  develop¬ 
ing  the  Record  in  the  direction  of  making  it  a  valuable 
quarterly  journal  of  ethics.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  subject  of  applied  ethics.  The  work  in  progress  by  the 
Ethical  Societies  will  from  time  to  time  be  reported.  The 
friends  of  the  Record  can  give  us  material  aid  in  developing 
our  plans  by  making  an  effort  to  enlarge  the  subscription  list. 
The  low  price  of  subscription  places  the  Record  within  the 
means  of  all. 

Many  subscriptions  expire  with  this  number.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  be  promptly  renewed,  and  that  many  new  subscribers 
will  be  sent  in  before  the  issue  of  the  next  number.  The 
Record  is  stopped  at  the  expiration  of  subscription  if  not 
renewed. 

- We  publish  in  the  present  number  an  article  from  the 

pen  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  on  “A  School  of  Economics.” 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  special  schools 
which  are  to  be  included  in  the  Department  of  Applied  Ethics 
in  the  proposed  School  of  Philosophy  and  Applied  Ethics. 
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We  hope  to  print  in  subsequent  numbers  articles  on  a  School 
of  Pedagogics,  a  School  of  Penology,  a  School  for  the  Science 
of  Charity,  etc. 

When  the  circular  of  the  proposed  School  of  Philosophy 
and  Applied  Ethics  was  first  sent  out,  an  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  communication  was  received  from  Dr.  Paul  von  Gizyeki, 
in  which  the  fear  was  expressed  that  the  new  school  would 
be  modelled  too  closely  on  the  plan  of  the  German  university. 
The  prominent  place  assigned  to  the  practical  schools  above 
mentioned  should  serve  to  show  that  such  fears  are  unfounded. 
Dr.  P.  von  Gizyeki  declares  that  the  new  college  should  be 
located  in  a  city  where  an  Ethical  Society  already  exists,  and 
that  the  advanced  students  of  the  college  should  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  teaching  of  ethics  to  the  young.  We 
can  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  lecturers  of  our  different 
societies  have  all  served  such  an  apprenticeship  in  the  School 
for  Moral  Instruction,  supported  by  the  Ethical  Society  of 
New  York.  We  can  assure  Dr.  P.  von  Gizyeki  that  we  heartily 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  his  criticism,  and  that,  in  the  main,  the 
opinions  he  expresses  are  in  harmony  with  those  which  prevail 
among  us. 

- In  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Unitarian 

Conference,  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Francis  Elling- 
wood  Abbot  made  the  statement,  since  published  in  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Rei’icw,  Christian  Register,  The  Inquirer  (London),  and 
other  papers,  that  the  Ethical  Movement  is  seeking  “  to 
establish  itself  upon  an  agnostic  foundation.”  The  implication 
of  this  statement,  that  the  Ethical  Movement  is  committed  to 
agnosticism,  is  unwarranted, as  the  following  facts  clearly  show. 

The  Union  of  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture,  organized  in 
Chicago,  November  19,  1887,  adopted  in  its  Constitution 
(Article  II.,  Section  i)  the  following  statement: 

“  The  general  aim  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  as  represented  by  this  Union,  is  to 
elevate  the  moral  life  of  its  members  and  that  of  the  community;  and  it  cordially 
welcomes  to  its  fellowship  all  persons  who  sympathize  with  this  aim,  whatever 
may  be  their  theological  or  philosophical  opinions.” 

The  above  statement,  which  was  deliberately  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  framed  and  adopted  more  than  two  years  ago,  at  a 
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regular  Convention  of  tlie  Ethical  Societies,  was  afterwards 
endorsed  by  each  society  separately,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
published  since  in  the  Ethical  Record. 

It  is  therefore  an  authoritative  .statement  of  the  object  of 
the  Ethical  Movement.  This  object,  it  is  clear  from  the  above 
statement,  is  the  furtherance  of  practical  ethics.  To  promote 
righteous  living  and  righteous  doing  on  the  part  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community  is  the  one  aim  of  the  Ethical 
Movement.  All  who  sympathize  with  this  aim — all  who 
share  this  common  moral  purpose — are  invited  to  join  the 
Ethical  Movement,  “  whatever  may  be  their  theological  or  philo¬ 
sophical  opinions." 

This  basis  of  fellowship  makes  it  clear,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  Ethical  Movement  does  not  take  a  .stand  for  or  against 
any  particular  theology  or  philosoph>\  No  one,  in  becoming 
a  member  either  of  the  Union  or  of  any  of  our  societies, 
pledges  himself,  or  is  implied  to  pledge  himself,  to  accept  or 
reject  any  particular  theology  or  philosophy.  Neither  the 
Ethical  Union  nor  any  society  belonging  to  it  has  adopted 
any  kind  of  theoretical  creed.  Moreover,  there  is  no  tendency 
to  do  so.  It  cannot  be  .said,  therefore,  for  instance,  that  the 
Ethical  Movement  is  committed  to  either  supernaturalism  or 
anti-supernaturalism,  or  that  it  is  founded  on  theism  or 
pantheism  or  atheism  or  materialism  or  agnosticism.  It  is 
founded  wholly  and  solely  on  the  facts  of  the  moral  life, — those 
facts  which  all  accept,  whatever  may  be  their  theology  or 
philosophy.  And  it  is  seeking — not  as  Dr.  Abbot  says,  to 
establish  itself  upon  an  agnostic  foundation,  and  not,  as  some 
others  seem  to  think,  to  destroy  theological  beliefs,  but 
rather,  on  the  other  hand — to  do  positive  and  constructive 
work  in  a  particular  direction, — namely,  the  building  up  of 
practical  righteousness  in  the  world. 

The  view  of  the  Ethical  Movement  we  have  here  briefly 
stated  has  been  again  and  again  more  elaborately  set  forth  in 
public  addresses  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Record  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adler  and  the  other  lecturers  of  the  Ethical  Societies. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  theists  as  well  as  agnos¬ 
tics  are  on  the  membership  lists  of  the  Ethical  Societies.  Dr. 
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Abbot,  himself  a  pronounced  theist,  has  long  been  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  Ethical  Society,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  join  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies.  And  not  only 
are  theists  cordially  welcomed  into  membership,  but  Trini¬ 
tarians  who  are  willing  to  unite  with  us  in  the  positive  work 
of  practical  ethics  would  be  equally  warmly  received.  This 
alone  refutes  the  notion  that  the  Ethical  Movement  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  agnosticism. 

- The  membership  of  the  Union  of  Societies  for  Ethical 

Culture  includes,  but  is  not  confined,  to  the  membership  of 
the  several  societies.  The  present  membership  list  embraces 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  some  m 
England  and  Germany.  Any  person  sympathizing  with 
the  general  aim  of  the  Union  is,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
note,  invited  to  become  a  member. 

Members  at  large  are  asked  to  contribute  annually  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Union,  but  the  amount  of  their  contribu¬ 
tion  is  optional.  All  annual  contributors  are  entitled  to  the 
regular  publications  of  the  Union.  Application  for  member¬ 
ship  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  S.  Burns  Weston,  405 
North  Thirty-third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Union  is  contained  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  two  Conventions  of  the 
Ethical  Societies,  held  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
report  also  includes  the  exercises  and  addresses  of  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  New  York  Ethical  Society,  making  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages.  This  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

- Ernst  Prussing,  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  most 

generous  supporters  of  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society,  died 
November  28.  Compelled,  while  still  a  university  student,  to 
flee  his  native  land,  Germany,  on  account  of  his  espousal  of 
the  revolutionary  principles  of  1848,  he  brought  an  ideal  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  the  support  of  almost  every  forward  movement 
in  politics  and  religion  in  this  country.  He  left  a  bequest  of 
$3(X)0  to  the  Chicago  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  trustee 
and  the  vice-president.  Mr.  Prussing’s  remains  were  ere- 
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mated,  in  accordance  with  his  desire.  Mr.  Salter’s  funeral 
address  is  published  in  the  Open  (Chicago)  of  January  2. 

- The  Revue  de  tllistoire  des  Religions,  published  in 

Paris,  under  the  editorship  of  Jean  Reville,  is  about  to  enter 
upon  the  tenth  year  of  its  career.  It  set  out  with  the  aim  of 
devoting  itself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  science  of  religion, 
and  by  strict  adhesion  to  its  original  programme  of  excluding 
from  its  columns  all  controversial  matter,  as  well  as  and  more 
especially  through  the  valuable  character  of  its  contents,  it 
has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  for  itself.  Among 
its  contributors  it  numbers  such  authorities  as  Abraham 
Kuenen,  Ernest  Renan,  Albert  Reville,  Joseph  Halevy,  Georg 
Maspero,  Pierre  Paris,  C.  P.  Thiele,  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Kar¬ 
ting  Derenbourg,  Goblet  d’Alviella,  and  Maurice  Vernes.  In 
addition  to  original  studies,  it  contains,  at  regular  intervals, 
exhaustive  “  Bulletins”  of  new  works,  and  investigations 
within  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  ever-growing  territory 
of  comparative  religions, — studies  which  enable  the  student  to 
acquaint  himself  with  problems  and  results  outside  of  his  own 
specialty ;  and  the  value  of  the  Revue  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  a  complete  bibliography  of  new  publications,  articles  as 
well  as  extended  works,  besides  short  reviews  of  all  noteworthy 
publications.  The  Rrvue  does  not  appear  to  be  as  well  known 
in  our  own  country  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  now  that  the 
interest  for  the  line  of  studies  represented  by  it  is  also  grow¬ 
ing  among  us,  we  deem  it  proper  to  call  attention  to  this 
periodical.  As  yet,  it  is  the  only  publication  of  the  kind,  and 
while  the  articles  are  published  in  French,  articles  from 
American  scholars  will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and,  if  written 
in  English,  provision  for  their  translation  into  French  can 
readily  be  made.  Six  numbers  are  published  yearly,  each 
number  containing,  on  an  average,  125  pages.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  30  francs  or  $6.  Ernest  Leroux,  28  Rue  Buona¬ 
parte,  Paris,  is  the  publisher,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  forward  such  names  as  may  be 
sent  to  him. 
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VVe  print  in  the  foregoing  pages  extracts  from  an  article  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Revue  by  the  editor,  on  “  The  Teaching  of 
the  History  of  Religions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.” 

- A  Socialistic  View  of  Female  Labor. — What  are  we 

to  think  of  the  increasing  employment  of  women  in  factory 
and  shop  ?  Should  we  oppose  it  ?  A  late  socialistic  writer 
— Clara  Zetkin,  in  the  third  issue  of  the  Berliner  Arbeiterbib- 
liothek,  published  by  the  Berliner  Volks-Tribune — says  not. 
Not  only  is  it  useless  to  try  to  prevent  female  labor,  but  by 
means  of  it,  she  holds,  women  have  the  first  opportunity  they 
have  ever  had  of  emancipating  themselves.  Heretofore  they 
have  been  in  subjection  to  men,  and,  as  wives  and  mothers, 
have  had  to  do  the  tasks  which  men  appointed  to  them.  Now 
they  can  earn  their  living  apart  from  the  household ;  and 
though  they  are  in  temporary  subjection  to  ”  capitalists,”  and 
seem  thus  to  have  only  exchanged  one  form  of  tyranny  for 
another,  they  will  in  time  learn  to  co-operate  and  will  acquire 
political  rights,  and  then  they  will  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
”  social  revolution”  which  will  free  them  from  the  domination 
of  capital.  Already,  mothers  who  work  in  factories  and  shops, 
being  unable  to  care  for  and  educate  their  children,  must  give 
that  duty  to  others,  and  in  time  the  whole  training  of  children, 
after  they  have  been  weaned,  will  be  intrusted  to  organized 
society  or  the  state.  Such  are  the  views  of  this  writer,  which 
we  forbear  to  comment  upon.  It  would  be  indeed  strange  if 
the  industrial  tendencies  of  modern  society  should  work  out 
the  disintegration  of  the  family,  and  bring  back  the  primitive 
state  of  things,  when  parental  responsibilities  sat  very  lightly 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  concerned. 

- The  reception  accorded  in  Germany  to  “  Die  Religion 

der  Moral,”  a  volume  of  fifteen  of  Mr.  Salter’s  lectures,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Professor  Georg  von  Gizycki,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin, and  published  by  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  Leipsic,  1885,  has 
led  the  same  translator  and  publisher  to  issue  a  new  collection 
of  Mr.  Salter’s  lectures,  under  the  title  “  Moralische  Reden.” 

The  report  has  reached  us  that  Mr.  Salter’s  book  has  been 
prohibited  in  Russia. 
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